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PRINCESS ANTOINE BIBESCO 


The marriage of Miss Elizabeth Asquith to Prince Antoine Bibesco of the Roumanian Legation took place on April 30. There 
were three ceremonies—first the civil one, then the picturesque marriage in the Greek Church in Moscow Road, and finally the 
ceremony at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
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200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 


Y DEAR BETTY,—Whether it’s Peace at last— 
or whether, after all, it isn’t . . . is this 
week, of course, the question. Tho’ really 


quite what diff. it'll make to things in general 
even if those “ strutting Hun envoys ’’—who “show no signs of 
under-feeding,” and ‘‘would be recognisable as Germans a 
hundred yards away ’—do kick against the Peace pricks, no one 
seems quite tolve gathered. 
* * * 
M ec2nvile, not at all bad biz bein’ a Hun envoy in Paris 
now. True, they complain of not being given quite the 
same liberty as ‘“we give French and English officers in Ger- 
many,” but as:their guardians or cicerones tactfully explained 
to them—notyquite the same position, eh, what? And I’m 
sure the daily menu of the Hun in Paris ought to please. and 
comfort and satisfy even the Bishop of Winchester—one of our 
Beer en -dyed turn-the-othér-cheekers, he is. 
* * 
[t’s nee you know, ’cordin’ to 
this much be-bearded and 
bespectacled prelate, at all a 
noble or unselfish thing “to 
cclamour for the most that we can 
possibly get out of poor, starved, 
trampled, humiliated Germany.” 
(1!!!) Aren’t some people the 
frozen limit? . And so (let’s hope 
to feed ’’em up to stand the im- 
pact of a Peace shock or two) the 
hundreds of Huns in poor, Hun- 
devastated France’s great capital 
are bein’ fed—well, as I!guess 
jolly few of the Allies are feedin’ 
theirselves.. Latest here is, you 
know, that last week’s meat short- 
age (in a cold wave) happened cos 
all our spring lambs and muttons 
and best bullocks were bein’ sent 
to the Hun land, while the mere 
Britisher ruined bis palate and 
his digestion on execrable Chinese 


beef! 
* 
I: Paris just a few of the 
plainer items-on the “ poor, 
starved, trampled, and humiliated 
Hun’s ”’ menu are— 


Sole (cooked in all those many 
more and more’ delicious ways of 


* * 


which the ;,Parisian chef alone 
cherishes the Secret), crab, turbot, 
lobster, crayfish. (No common 


fishes for Huns, you see.) 
Saddles of mutton, legs of lamb, 
sirloins of prime beef, chicken, duck, 
guinea-fowl, =... Petits pois a la 
Francaise and forced French beans, 
and peaches. and strawberries and 
nectarines. specially nurtured -and 
hastened. for ..their-. high — destiny 
under the sun and blue sky of the 
Riviera. 


on April .29. 


—— 
DEAREST = 


LIBUT.-COMMANDER J. R. G. AND. MRS. 
MONCRIEFFE x 


The wedding of Lieut.-Commander Moncrieffe and Miss 

May Balli took -place-at -St.. Mark’s, North-Audley- Street, - 

The bridegroom is the nephew of Colonel 

Sir Robert Moncrieffe, and his mother is a sister of Lady 
(Ian) Hamilton 
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Ar I could tell you more, only I won’t, or you might 
2 remember as I did, as I scanned the “ starved ”’ 
Hun’s dinner-card, “old, forgotten, far-off tales” of 
gallant, dying British soldier-men into whose begged 
cup of cold water the German woman spat before she 
handed it. . . . Or of mortally wounded prisoners of war 
penned for fearful days and ghastly nights without food or 
drink in filthy, verminous cattle-trucks. . . . Of unspeakable 
things done to brave, helpless men. . . . Of one hefty 
Highland lad, internally wounded, who came away from his 


tormentors “ crying—and next morning he died.” 
* Es * 
2 oor, starved, trampled, humiliated Germany. 2 


ought to have a'few free copies (only there are lots, 
I b’lieve) of the Official* Records of Hun Atrocities sent ’em, 
don’t you think, these ’strawdin’ry people who do so love and 
pity and sympathise with the poor, dear Hun? And not only 
the Hun. Someone who'd been “ sitting under ” the Master of 
the Temple and the Archbish, 
of Canterbury at Westminster 
Abbey last week told me it fairly 
made him sit up and gasp (he 
only lost a leg and an arm and 
got shot and gassed and sub- 
marined and a few other things 
between August, 1914, and No- 
vember, 1918) when the rev’rend 
Canon up’d and informed ’em 
that conchies were really “ true 
patriots.” 
* * 
“LT he'd mae put their old 
consciences. before their 
country, that’s all—gquite an 
ord’nary thing to do, wasn’t it ? 
And we ought to admire them, 
not punish them, for their courage, 
etc. In this connecsh., though, 
“courage ’—really a perfectly 
good word, eh, what? But ought 
to be spelt without the O, J think, 
jest so’s to distinguish it—what ? 
—from the common or garden 
courage of the plain soldier who 
went to hell—I mean, war—for us. 
* * * 
ut as to this Peace we're all 
so anxiously expectin’—the 
Peace season’s anyway started in 
all right, without waiting for any 
old signin’. Weddings last week 
simply never stopped, till the 
Wedding March fairly rang in 
one’s ears and the dressmakin’ 
people drank champagne every 
night ‘for dinner, such fortunes 
they’ve all been makin’, and it 
was: pos’tiv’ly dang’rous goin’ on 
your honeymoon anywhere but to 
someone’s remote country house 
for fear of meetin’ another couple 
doin’ the same thing. 
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Proved once 

again, too, 
the heroism of 
woman. Itwas 
so cold those 
last days of this 
most awf’lest of 
Aprils that the 
telephones all 
struck, and the 
telegraph wires 
got snowed 
under and 
people got 
their goloshes 
and toboggans 
out, and the 
Lord Chancel- 
lor was. snow- 
bound in the 
Midlands, and 
they did have 
a crossing back 
to England — 
the battleships 
and __ cruisers, 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS 
CURZON 


the wedding of Prince Antoine 
Bibesco and Miss Elizabeth Asquith 


At 


the destroyers and the gunboats and 
things that escorted back from France 
our greatly and gloriously fed-and-féted 
Ententers in blue and gold. 
* * * 
Did the April iciness, the bitter winds 
from the north, the low black 
clouds, the snow, the rain, the sleet, 
the hail, the arcticness send one bride 
to the altar in something “stout and 
sensible,’ or, indeed, even an extra 
layer of tulle or ninon or chiffon? Not 
a bit of it! (Nor, may I say, could 
they have done an they would, for really 
there’s room under the modern bridal 
frock for simply hardly any unders.) 
* * * 
ge. he Dudley- Ward wedding-gowns, f’rin- 
stance, on the freezingest day of that 
freezing week-end Botticellian 
cloth of silver veiled in softest satin, 
sleeved in flowing chiffon, and held to 
its pretty wearer with a hugely-tasselled 
pearl and diamond girdle. The irides- 
cent nacre-sequinned, opal-tinted train 
flashed soft pearly lights, and the old Brussels lace veil glowed 
like warm ivory against the dead white of the bridal lilies and 
ithe bridegroom’s gift of a lovely diamond pendant. 
® ® * 
je cyclamen satin her two tiny pages, and in petal-skirted 
“  spring-like pink chiffon, with Bacchic wreaths in their hair, 
ithe sextette of little bridesmaids were also but lightly armoured 
’gainst the cruel inclemencies of an England that is April’s 
sport. But there! What does mere frost-bite matter s’long as 
it doesn’t make your nose red (confess a nose-red bride is 
somehow not quite—well, expected) and wild weather hasn’t 
kept your friends from buying you nice presents? 
* * * 
(A Iways wonder, by the way, if burglar people read wedding- 
‘ present lists, cos if so the burglarian mouth mustn’t half 
lhave done some watering last week, the Asquithian gifts 
alone runnin’ into hundreds, and the Cavendish-Cobbold ones 
calmost fillin’ ““ The Times ”—as to the former, of course, lots of 
sarticles of vertw amongst them, tho’ frivolous people sent 
fashionable feather fans and things, and the Royals diamonds. 
Many diamonds came to the new Mrs. Allan Adair, too, with 
a huge feather fan from Sir Shafto, her father-in-law, and 
from her friend, Princess Mary, a small table made in the 
Technical Schools at Sandringham. Princess Mary also weighed 
in, of course, at the Devonshire wedding, this time with coffee 
cups and saucers, while the King ard Queen sent the always 
welcome diamond and enamel crown and cypher brooch. Stacks 


THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND AND 
LADY DIANA MANNERS 


Leaving St. Margaret’s, Westminster, after 
the Bibesco-Asquith wedding 
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of silver, old and new, gold and crystal, agate and chrysoprase, 
tortoiseshell and agate, bronze and lacquer, crystal and glass 
and enamel adjuncts to the proper living of the “best” life also 
were gathered in by the Lady Blanche Cobbold. Who in 
relinquishing her most aristocratic patronymic of Cavendish 
has anyway not descended in the financial scale, and may well 
demand, with Shakspere, whai’s in it, after all ? 
* #* * 
H ering and seeing a great deal of our future King, by the 
way, these days, aren’t we ?—what with H.R.H. joining 
the Jockey Club and buying horses at Tattersall’s and becomin’ 
a Mason and learning to fly—possessin’, so they say, the “ perfect 
flying temperament.’ And the Victoria and Albert is being put 
in commission, and soon they’re to make the Prince an ‘“‘ Elder 
Brother” of Trinity House, and the next thing is, of course, a 
very own princely fireside. Meantime, I hear of an increasing 
gaiety at Windsor family dinner .parties—there’s nothing like a 
growing family of cheery young men to keep parents in the move- 
ment—and of the Queen now wearing grey hair and looking 
vastly handsome in it. 
* * * 
ack in Town, the daffodil slopes of grey Windsor deserted 
until Whitsun, is the Court now, of course, with a heavy 
time before it in investitures alone—not counting the ’normous 
Birthday Peace Honours List, which tots up, they say, to some- 
thing like twenty-five thousand names. Take about three 
years to clear ’em all up, so someone's 
calculated. Tirin’ work, Kinging, isn’t 
it? Apropos, all the Ministerial ban- 
quets celebrating the King’s birthday are 
to happen again, I hear, also the Troop- 
ing of the Colour on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade—whole pre-war pageant, in fact. 
* * * 
ut how dull “ Honours” always are 
—always excepting, of course, those 
for the Services, which really are for 
knightly deeds, and which I can’t help 
thinking sometimes are really the only 
ones that ought to survive in these en- 
lightened times. Take last week’s—quel 
longueur! Oh! those “members of 
local bodies’’ who’ve never been heard 
of out of their own small clique, but who 
now become His Majesty’s well-beloved 
and trusty knights and whose spouses 
are real ladies! And the music-hall artists 
and managers and the news- 
paper owners and the town 
clerks and the experts 
and the mayors andthings! . . , 


eminently worthy, of 
course, and their country 
is vastly grateful for 
their services. But for 
the more insignificant, 
surely some smaller 
solatium than knight- 
hood—and even. more 
so baronethood, for 
that descends to heirs 
male and goes on for 
ever and ever — would 


meet the case quite 
nicely. 
* * 
owever, whatever 


they’re not, any- 
way always amusin’, our 
Honours Lists, aren’t 
they? The delightful 
Harry Lauder a knight, 
f’rinstance, and Oswald 
Stoll of the Coliseum 
and the Alhambra now 
Sir Oswald. And Harry 
Lawson a Viscount, and 
Sir Thomas Dewar a 

(Continued on p. 144) 


LADY GLENCONNER AND HER 
SON, STEPHEN 


Who was an attendant to his cousin 
on the same occasion, leaving St. 
Margaret’s after the ceremony 
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Baron bold. . . . And Mr. Davison Dalziel, “‘ who first introduced 
motor cabs into London,’ a Baronet, like Mr. Hulton and 
George Augustus Sutton—who’s, I b’lieve, one of Lord North- 
cliffe’s mountain-movers ’Strawdin’ry how old-fashioned these 
things sound when the world outside’s alight with Bolshevism 
and the rest. But I suppose it’s all for the good—what ?>—if 
here in this little island we still can go sublimely on sublimely 
sure that all’s for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 


* * * 


Social scheme’s anyway takin’ no notice of any alarums and 

excursions without. Grand opera (such a pity there’s no 
Chaliapin, but they say he can’t leave his fourteen children for 
one thing, and for another wouldn’t be let, for, Bolsh tho’ he 
may, the Russian must still have his music, and doesn’t mind 
paying for it), the Academy, Epsom, Newmarket, Russian Ballet, 
polo (and flying) beginning at Ranelagh and Roehampton and 
Hurlingham. Where, by the way, the dances they’ve arranged, 
I hear, are considered by the older members simply fearf’ly 
infra dig., and out of the right and proper Hurlingham picture 
altogether. No pleasin’ everyone, is there ? 


* * * 
Ans always helpin’ the social wheel to 
go round, dinners, of course, and 
teas and luncheons and dances in dozens, 
thick one upon the other. ‘‘ Energy and 
motion,” I’ve just been reading somewhere, 
“‘ are the two supreme factors in the universe. 
Without energy and motion there can be no 
rhythm. . . .” Well, think we've got 
rhythm all right, what? The jazz kind, any- 
way. In jazz-thoughts even “The Times” 
cannot refrain from remarks thereon. Pre- 
sents a wild atmosphere of amusement, 
London does, it thinks, “recalling some of 
the worst of the bad old days.” 
* * * 
Fashion in this year of grace seems to 
have sadly reverted. A similar crisis 
to that when masquerades were one of the 
chief demoralising influences—one so emptied 
the House of Commons as to produce an 
adjournment—is not yet with us— 

‘‘But .the present jazz madness makes us 
inclined to sympathise with the rather snobbish 
Plutarch, who held that dancing was associated 
with second-rate poetry only, and therefore held 
sway in senseless, uncritical theatres, spurned by 
the intellectual and lofty-minded.”’ 

#* * * 

ondon’s fuller than ever; they say jazz 
teas have spread to the farthest suburbs, 

and if they cut away much more of our jazz 
frocks . “ The smoke of our emotional 
bonfires obscures the light of day,” writes 
someone somewhere. But there’s no ob- 
scuring ws in the frocks in which we face the 
light of day or night these our first Peace 


days. 
* * 


2 out which—the frocks, I mean—there’s such a fuss goin’ 

on. Not to chat for at least half a column in their papers 
every day on the ‘luring subject of the new backless, skirtless 
(very nearly), sleeveless frocks I’m sure’d be considered dreadf'ly 
out of the movement even by the dullest ones. And hoi polloi, 
of course, are simply hugely intrigued to read how at a dinner 
party where the newest frocks are worn, diners present to 
each other an almost prudish restraint in décolletage. “‘ But 
all the time the butlers and the parlourmaids would be laying 
odds on whether young Mrs. Profiteer or Lady Contractor 
showed most joints of her vertebre. : 


* * * 
extra ’straordin’ry stupid man accused me bitterly the 


n 
A other day of ‘“‘stirrin’ up strife between the classes and 
the masses.’’ Said he never read my letters, but he’s often 


Lady Ilchester, who is the chairman 
of the committee of the Women’s 
Ball on behalf of the funds of the * 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, which 
will take place at the Albert Hall on 
the 28th, will not be able to attend 
owing to the death of her mother, 
Theresa Lady Londonderry. 
Ilchester is the sister of the present 
Marquis of Londonderry 


noticed it all the same—which was really frightf’ly clever of - 


him. Not sure, though, that this sort of thing doesn’t stir 
up even worser things—contempt, eh, what ? 
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Shy young men at smart dances -. are appalled to dis- 
cover only enough dress on their partners’ backs to accommodate 
two fingers when they try to guide them in the twinkle on the 
jazz-roll . .. 


While even the dressmaker was shocked, I read (but I don’t 
think), by a frock “of royal-blue-and-gold brocade, on which 
gold chains: over the shoulders alone clothed the back, and over 
the bust was simply gold lace. It needed a close inspection to 
see that it was lined with flesh-coloured ninon . ae 


2 * * 


’S perfectly true, of course, that we are celebratin’ what we 
hope’ll be Peace a little on the bare-faced—I mean, 
bare: backed—-side. And’s I’ve said before, what some of us’ll 
do I don’t know at the Opera and Alhambra and places without 
the fashionable big fan that anyway veils our diaphanous upper 
end, though there remaineth still naked to the world our almost 
more diaphanous and more and more limited lower ends. 
However, to make up, are we not one and all now swathed and 
wrapped and draped and hung in the 1919 cape that’s as 
generous as the 1919 frock is curtailed ? 
Trouble is that tho’ there a@re those who 
still walk in grace even in capes, there are 
also others—and oh, their name is legion! 
The cape will live, I should say, a month still. 
When summer comes with her warmth it is 
too clumsy, when autumn’ comes it is too 
flimsy, and first and last it puts years on to 
you! Alors : : 
* * * 
Ax4 now, with love, adieu! But first two 
things of which I am to inform a kind 
and charitable (and jazzing) world. One is 
of two delightful dances to be given by Lady 
(Ian) Hamilton at her lovely house in Hyde 
Park Gardens on Wednesday afternoon and 
on Thursday evening in aid of the Paddington 
Children’s Hotel. All the proceeds —and 
some £500 is wanted—are to go direct to the 
charity, which is the very good one. of pro- 
viding in Paddington a home to which chil- 
dren can be sent when their own homes are 
temporarily broken up by the illness of the 
mother or any other circumstances. Tickets, 
one guinea each, from Miss Kaye at 1, Hyde 
Park Gardens, W. 2, where, of course, is 
Lady Hamilton’s famous Futuristic drawing- 
room—black-walled and gold, and wonderfully 
lit by— 


Lambert Weston 


THE COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER 


Pale yellow bowls 
Overflowing with light 
as one of our young poets put it. 
* * 
“The other charity for which I pray you 
loosen your purse-strings is the matinée 
at the Court on Friday afternoon, got up by 
Miss Esmé and Miss Vera Beringer in aid 
of the North Islington Infant Welfare centre. 
Those of us, write the organisers of this, 
school for mothers, who have children of our. 
own, should most of all extend the mantle of our care to those. 
who are unsheltered, because we must know the appeal of baby- 
life better than anyone else. And those of us who have none. 
can find our knowledge and our compensation in the babies 
who kick and gurgle and smile into our eyes, as though they: 
always had enough to eat and lived in warmth and comfort 
every day. 


Lady 


‘To look after the men of the future is the greatest memorial 

we can make, the greatest burnt-offering at that altar. 
where one prays for the souls of all the dear dead battle-fighters, 
who all were babies once. I think no “ children” charity should 
ever go a-begging now. And I know you'll think so too,—Your. 


EVE. 
a 


he third ‘‘ Eve Book” is going like blazes—a laugh in every 
page. Don’t miss it. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, W. 4s. 6d. net. 
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THE COBBOLD-CAVENDISH WEDDING 
The Bride and Bridegroom. 


Pie dtd sn ee 


reccitt> 


CAPTAIN IVAN AND LADY BLANCHE COBBOLD 


The wedding of Captain Ivan Cobbold and Lady Blanche Cavendish took place at the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, on 

April 30, and was very largely attended in spite of another important function of a similar nature which was fixed for the same 

day elsewhere. The bridegroom is the son of Mr. John and Lady Evelyn Cobbold of Holywells, Ipswich, and the bride is the 
second daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire 
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Latlie Charies 
MRS. GEORGE YOUNG 


Mrs. George Young is an American, 
and the wife of Mr. George Young 
of Bicester, Oxon. She has worked 
as a V.A.D. at the American Women’s 


IN TOWN AND OUT 


By Christopher. 


UMEROUS relatives 
N and friends in northern 
Ireland are welcoming 

home Sir Francis and 

Lady Stronge, the retiring 
British Minister to Chile, and 
his wife. Sir Francis is a 
brother of Sir James Stronge of 
Tynan Abbey, co. Armagh, the 
well-known Orange Grand Mas- 
ter, and his mother was the 
last Earl of Charlemont’s sister. 
A great deal of property was 
brought to this family by lucky 
marriages. Thus Tynan came 
to them through the heiress of 


associations with the county. 
He is the son of a Dorsetshire 
vicar named Sawbridge, but on 
the death of his uncle, Mr. J. 
S. Erle-Drax, he _ inherited 
Olantigh Towers, Wye, in Kent, 
and Holnest Park, Dorsetshire, 
and became Sawbridge-Erle- 
Drax. The name, Erle-Drax, 
was brought into the family by 
the heiress of Richard Erle- 
Drax-Grosvenor, M.P., who 
married the uncle of the new 
J.P. The Kent seat, Olantigh 
Towers, was very seriously 
damaged by a fire sixteen years 
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Malcolm Arbu hnot 
MRS. DREXEL 


Mrs. Drexel, whose husband is the 
son of Mr. Anthony Drexel, the 
well-known American millionaire and 
journalist, was, before her marriage 


Hospital, and as directress of Les the Echlins, to whom it be- ago, but the celebrated picture 
Cantines des Dames at Le Bourget, longed ; she married a Stronge gallery, 
France fs 
who was rector of Tynan. pictures remarkable more for 
Another Stronge, the first their size than 


baronet, married a lady who was twice an heiress 
—first of a rich Dublin citizen, and second, of the 
Maxwells of Fellows Hall; while the second baro- 
net’s wife brought the property of Edmond Vis- 
count Pery. Sir Francis is a K.C.M.G., and he 
will in the ordinary course succeed to his brother's 
baronetcy, for Sir James’s only son was killed in 
action. The diplomat’s wife is a Fraser of Lord 
Saltoun’s family and had a trying time in Mexico, 
where her husband was Minister during the pre- 
war revolutionary troubles. Among their Irish 
friends are Colonel Sharman-Crawford (Privy 
Councillor in the new Honours List) and his wife, 
of Crawfordsburn in co. Down. All the best 
Ulster society has a friendly regard for Craw- 
fordsburn, which belonged to the Crawfords 
long before they became Sharman-Crawford by 
marriage with a Sharman of Moira Castle. The 
Colonel is a faithful adherent of Sir Edward Car- 
son, whom he entertained at his place during the 
sensational Ulster doings in the summer of 1914. 
* * * 

M:: and Mrs. Gaisford-St. Lawrence, with their 

eldest son and heir, Captain T. J. Gaisford- 
St. Lawrence, and their daughters, are at 31, Hans 
Place, for the season. Their own place is Howth 
Castle, the old romantic home on Dublin Bay, to 
which Mr. Gaisford-St. Lawrence ‘succeeded on the 
death of his uncle, the last Lord*Howth. ~ He was 
born Gaisford—the celebrated Oxford dean of that 
name was his grandfather—but “he added St. 
Lawrence, the Howth patronymic, on coming into 
the inheritance, and it has often been rumoured 
that one of the Howth titles will be’ revived in his 


Corbett 


MRS. A. ELIOT 


Mrs. A. Eliot will be better remembered 
as Mrs. Atherton, the famous society 
beauty, and the sister of Sir Aubrey 
Dean Paul, Bart. She was married a 
short time ago to Captain A. Eliot 


containing numerous 


some months ago, Miss Nancy Gray- 
son, and is a very well-known figure 
in New York society 
their artistic 
value, wassaved. Their collection was the work of 
the aforesaid uncle, an eccentric gentleman who 
once, in an election campaign at Wareham, issued 
an address denying a report that he wished his 
tenants to vote according to their conscience. ‘‘I 
wish, and I intend,”’ said he, ‘‘ that these persons 
shall vote for me! "’ 
* * * 

ano dey at Derryvullan (which is in co, Fer- 

managh), Lady Kathleen Lowry-Corry is to 
be married to Brigadier-General T. Ward, C.M.G., 
the gallant officer of the Queen’s Bays who was 
dangerously wounded in the South African War, 
and has served from 1914 until nearly the end of 
this war. Lady Kathleen is the youngest of the 
Earl of Belmore's bevy of eight sisters, children of 
a niece of Gladstone. Derryvullan is close to the 
Belmore domain, Castlecoole, famous for its wild 
geese and its beeches 125 ft. high, and the Ladies 
Lowry-Corry are all popular favourites in Irish 
hunting society. 

* * * 

Eieees people are grieved at the pending 

retirement of their Dean, the Hon. J. W. 


Leigh, Lord Leigh’s uncle, for he is a charming 


old gentleman, the perfect blend of dignity and 
graciousness. But it was obvious that at his age 
he could not continue his duties much longer. 
He was eighty-two in January. The loss, nine 
years ago, of his wife, a daughter of the actress, 
Fanny Kemble, has been considerably mitigated 
by the devotion of his twin-sister, the Hon. Mrs. 
Leveson-Gower. It is good to know that the 
Dean is going to settle down with us in London, 


favour, 
twice wounded. 


Latlie Charles 
MLLE, DE STOECKL 


de Stoeckl’s engagement is 


Mile. 

announced to Captain A. Poklowsky- 

Koziell. She is a maid of honour to 

the Empress Marie Feodorowna of 

Russia. Mr. de Stoeckl is equerry 

to the Grand Duchess George of 
Russia 


Captain Gaisford-St. Terence, has oo 


A Mexbrook Park, the Surrey 
seat (near Cranleigh) of 
Mr. Pandeli Ralli, is in the 
market. This Mr. Ralli is the 
son of Thomas Ralli, one of 
the four Greek brothers from 
the Isle of Chios who fonded 
the great merchant banking firm 
of Ralli Bros. of, Fenchurch 
Street and Liverpool. and Man- 
chester. The quartette made 
big fortunes, and left all their 
numerous descendants’ very 
rich. Seven partners of the 
house left between them 
£3,303,535. Mr. Pandeli Ralli 
is nearly seventy-four and un- 
married, and for many years 
has lived with his sister in 
Belgrave Square and at Alder- 
brook, where he built for him- 
self the present fine mansion. 
The late Lord Kitchener was a 
great friend of the brother and 
sister. 
* * 
A new J.P. for Kent is Mr. 
W. E. Sawbridge-Erle- 


Drax. The family has long 
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Tre new daughter born to 
Lady Ethel Baird at 26, 
Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, 
makes her husband, Major 
Baird, M.P., the father of five 
children, of whom two are boys. 
There is thus little fear for the 
succession in the baronetcy to 
which he, as eldest son of Sir 
Alexander Baird, is heir. Major 
Baird made a brilliant marriage 
to the Earl of Kintore’s elder 
daughter, and as her brother, 
Lord Falconer, is unmarried, 
she is second in the line of suc- 
cession for her father’s older 
titles. Major Baird's residence 
is Bilton House, Rugby, for- 
merly the seat of the Vernons, 
but on the death of his father 
he will no doubt inherit the 
family residence, Urie, in Kin- 
cardineshire, built by his great- 
grandfather when he purchased 
that estate. A previous laird 
of Urie was the famous Captain 
Barclay who, at Newmarket in 
1809, walked 1,000 miles in 
1,000 consecutive hours, 


where he has many interests. 


* * * 


Swaine 
THE HON. MRS. BERTRAM 
FOLJAMBE 
The Hon. Mrs. Bertram Foljambe, 


who has just given birth to a son, 

was before her marriage Miss Joyce 

Edmondson. Captain Bertram Fol- 

jambe is a half-brother of the Earl 
of Liverpool 
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«JUDITH AT THE KINGSWAY 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's V Biblical Break Out. 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS LILLAH McCARTHY AS JUDITH AND MR. CLAUDE KING AS HOLOFERNES 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play upon the adventures of the Apocryphal heroine, Judith, which was produced at the Kingsway on 
April 30, has obtained only a moderate degree of success. Both Miss Lillah McCarthy as Judith and Mr. Claude King as her 


eventual victim, Holofernés, gave us a very fine lesson in elocution; but there is not a great deal of action, and the story seems 
to hang fire in places 
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ROYAL BUCKS, WINNER OF THE bs ClLy 
AND SUBURBAN 


Lady Queensberry’s post-wedding present, Royal Bucks, which 

horse she purchased from Mr. R. S. Sievier, has put up a turf 

record by winning the two most important of the Spring 

Handicaps straight off the reel. This staunch son of Buckwheat 
and Teofani was ridden by S. Donoghue 


Anzac Day tried to think of what these men thought; whether 
many of us understood what a curious thing it must have felt 
to the men of the wide spaces to walk through miles and miles 
of bricks and mortar, where there ain’t much elbow-room and 
things seem so small. Nine-tenths of these men are accustomed 
to places where you can breathe, throw your chest out and 
really live. They are men who come from places where things 
are big—and it affects character. You can’t be narrow and 
petty if you live where things are broad and there’s real air. 
I claim to know the Australian some small piece, even though 
T’ve never been in Australia, because I’ve met so many of him, 
and met him in a way when, perhaps, one sees the best, and 
also sometimes the worst, of aman. In a bump round between 
the flags is what I mean, and it’s very like war when you think 
it out! Rough, perhaps, but devilish ready, and they don’t 
know how to breed cowards where he comes from. 
* * * 
NM en who hail from a land where they gallop at the raspers 
on the Flemington and Randwick courses at the same 
pace as you or I would gallop over hurdles are made in a mould 
that is fashioned to produce the right kind. I’ve often 
wondered whether I’d ever have had the innards to let him 
rip at the big stone wall by the a@battoirs at Flemington, 
which I believe is the Rubicon of the whole shooting match, 
and when I was younger I’ve wished that I’d had a chance 
of testing it. I’ve an enormous respect for the Cornstalks, 
and some of my best friends I number amongst them. Lindsay 
Gordon knew his man as no one has ever known him, and the 
motto he choose for him was the right one—Nec propter vitam 
vivendt perdere causas—and it’s at the head of that poem, 
‘* Potter's Clay,’’ which has been one that I’ve always taken 
as a good line to ride. He’s no use for keeping the pitcher at 
home till it breaks on the musty shelf; he prefers to risk its 
breaking by the dazzling stream in the sun, and I feel certain 
that's what has been at the back of the mind of every man 
Jack of them whenever he’s gone into action and when things 
have looked pretty bad and rocky. No one hates throwing 
bouquets at a good man more than I do, and no one hates 
having them thrown at him as much as the genuine customer, 
but there are times when one must say, ‘‘ Damn it, that’s fine, 


| WONDER if anyone who watched the Australians go past on 
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PICTURES IN THE 
FRE 


By ‘*Sabretache.’’ 


pee that’s why I think I understand that it must have felt a bit 
quaint to men whose eyes are accustomed to look over wide 
spaces, where there’s nothing between you and the horizon and 
heaven, perhaps, to tramp through a place like London, where things 
feel cramped and little and there ain’t no horizon, and devilish little 
of heaven. Perhaps I’m wrong and stupid and an idealist malgré 
soi, but that’s how it ‘‘sorter’’ struck me, and how I sometimes 
rather feel. If you have lived; or been, in any part of the world 
where you feel as if you were looking over the edge into the hereafter, 
and there’s not a sound except perhaps that quiet kind of noise that 
a big, lazy river makes, and the great Stage Manager begins to turn 
the lights out one by one and ends off with a pale grey, amethyst and 
primrose, and the snowy hills kind of nod their heads at you and say, 
‘You're weary, old friend, go to sleep ’’—well, you’ll know what I 
mean 7f it’s ever happened to you; and if you don’t understand, it’s 
not my fault, and I can’t make you. But it’s so all the same. 
* * * 
“T~he Aldershot Command Chases, which were followed, so I hear, 
by a high-speed and high-class performance by the fantastic- 
toers, and happened on the 30th, I much regret not having been 
able to get to, but for some unaccountable reason the powers that 
be seem to think that work ought to comé first, and that like the 
poor ‘‘hounds’’ I must not be let off the chain at odd moments. 
T am certain, however, that they were a real sporting show, and 
I hope that they had a good time, and that the perishing snow did 
not interfere as it did with other places. 
* * & 
ARS the horses that I have already backed with a view to endeavouring 
to keep the wolf from the door (Air Raid, Ivanhoe, He 1, 2, 3 
for the Chester Cup, and dinna forget it if you think it’s any use 
remembering), I propose to add Manilardo e.w. for the Derby, having 
already had a bit, Stefane.w. The reason why, of course, because 
Manton is obviously in great form and that ‘‘ The Wizard ’’ does know 
more about getting a stayer ready than most. On the law of averages 
Taylor ought not to be able to win another Derby off the reel, and 
they tell me Manilardo is as plain as the corner of a street till he’s 
moving—then it’s a different story. Someone who knows the colt 
well says that no horse with his hocks as much away from him as 
this one’s ought to be able to come down a hill, but there is nothing 
truer than the old saying that they gallop in all shapes, and that 
handsome is as handsome does. Some people, again, say Buchan is 
entitled to quite as much consideration. Perhaps! But rightly or 
wrongly, I have a prejudice against the descendants of Amphion in 
tail-male for long races, even in face of the brilliant win of Sunstar 
(Buchan’s sire) in the Derby of 1911. The first and third horses in 
(Continued on p. iv) 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR G. H. FOWKE 


Lieut.-General Sir G. H. Fowke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., whe has been 
Adjutant-General of the British Armies in France since 1916, on the 
quay at Boulogne prior to his embarkation for England, discussing 


details of his journey with his A.D.C., Lieutenant A. W. Sacre. On the 
old hoss !’’ or ‘‘ Good egg,’’ or words to that effect—and this right is Brigadier-General J. B. Wroughton, C.M.G., one of the 


is one of them. Adjutant-General’s Staff Officers 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY 


The Charming American Wife of a Yeomanry Officer. 
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” LT SUH 


Lallie Charles, Curson Street 


LADY PEEK 


Lady Peek, who is an American, is the wife of Captain Sir Wilfrid Peek, D.S.O., Ist Devon Yeomanry. Before her marriage 

in 1913 she was Miss Edwine Warner Thornborough, and is the daughter of the late Mr. William Henry Thornborough of St. 

Louis, U.S.A. Sir Wilfrid Peek got his D.S.O. and a mention in despatches in Mesopotamia, where he served from 1916 to 1918. 
Sir Wilfrid and Lady Peek have one child, a son, who was ton in 1915 
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MLLE. DIDIANE 


Mile. Didiane, who is reputed to own the 
‘prettiest legs in Paris,’’ is now playing in 
the Femina revue, in which Gaby Deslys 
and Mr. Harry Pilcer are the principal 
dancers. This revue is one of the successes 
of the moment ; 


lar of the Parisian Palace stage is not the professor's strongest 
He appeared to 
I felt that he was quite 
an old friend, having met him the other day on the Boule- 


point. Mr. Balfour was stage-boxed also. 


me as being excessively cartoonish. 


varde Poissonniére in an extremely droll hat. 


that afternoon, rather as if he was thinking of hurling a 
brick through one of the first-floor windows of the offices of 
But possibly 
At the Palace he was 
all smiles and applause and very much ‘‘en 
Lord and Lady Derby were there also, 


a big daily paper that dwells around there ! 
this is only my evil mind. 


beauté.”’ 
and Grand Duke Boris of Russia—in fact, 


boxes were a mass of bouquets, aristocracies, and 
splendiferousnesses, and nous autres, humble mem- 


bers of the Tout Paris, almost felt foreign in 
own city. 
* * 
pce the Paris Palace is unique, Uncle. 
Iam not sure whether we were not a 
little overwhelmed. Weare not accustomed 
in the Ville Lumiére to theatres that are 
comfortable, clean, artistic au point de vue 
of decoration and upholstering—we have 
been taught to digest theatrical splendour in 
lumps of gold paint—and in which one can 
see and hear from every seat, even the 
cheapest. Neither are we used to being 
relieved of our wraps and conducted to our 
seats by charmingly-dressed soubrettes who 
look as if a tip wouldn’t melt in their pocket. 
The dancing, scenery, and chorus were wel- 
comed with enthusiastic applause, especially 
the Tritchler scenes that accompanied a song 
by Gwendoline Brogden, and the gorgeous 
White Scene, in which Regine Flory was so 
nearly her own old self . . but not quite. 
* ¢ * 
h, Uncle . . . how you have tamed her, 
in London. She is adorable, she is 
charming ; she is clever andenchanting.. . 


Belovedest Uncle, 
This letter 


should be called 
Priscilla in Paris at 
the Palace! Or the 


Palace in Paris, and 
Priscilla in it! Or 
: lots of things 
in P—specially Poli- 
ticians—even Plums 
and Prunes, though 
certainly not 
Prisms! ! Quoi P 
Such a crowd, my 
dear! Such a 
crowd! No wonder 
the Peace confab- 
bing isn’t getting 
anywhere except 
public squabbling 
and ill feeling when 
half of the Knights 
of the Green Table 
put in most of their 
spare time opera- 
glassing Regine 
Flory's ankles! 
Such pretty ankles 
too—except when 
she dresses them in 
pink, 5 ‘ 
Presses Wilson 

was very much 
to the fore with Mrs. 
Wilson and the 
Smile. The Smile 
was slightly strained 
at certain times. 
Some of the scenes 
happened 
in French, 
and I’m 
afraid the 
vernacu- 


He looked, * 


the 


our 


= 


This, dearest, is the impression I got of Jack Hulbert 


PRISCILLA 
IN PARIS. 


but where is the fire 
and the alluring 
deviltry of the Flory 
who danced at the 
““Olympia’’ a year 
or so before the 


war? Then she 
was a more-than- 
slim, wiry little 


witch — every ges- 
ture was a spring 
released and then 
recaptured; she was 
a strange, alert 
little panther cub, 
bounding and strik- 
ing, eagerly anxious 
to subjugate. Now 
she is a creature of 
languid grace and 


tranquil assurance 
env ee and awe 
hardly recognised 


her. As a_ picture 
she was enchanting 
in the White Scene, 
and the single deep 
red rose which she 
held was the one 
thing needed to 


light up the stage 
vas during the 


t 
] interval, Be- 
lovedest, that the 
news of Védrines’ 
death arrived. We 
were all feeling 
fearfully jolly and 
somebodyish, and 
a wander- 


* * 
Vv 


the smoke 
rooms, 
vesti- 


ing about’ 
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Bert 


MLLE. GEORGETTE LHERY 


Mile. Georgette Lhéry as she appears in the 
famous “Parfums de Coty” scene in the 
Capucines revue by “Rip.” Mlle. Lhéry 
is a fairly new comer to the Parisian 
stage, and is very young and excessively 


pretty 


bules, lounges, open galleries, and marble halls of the 
theatre (it zs rather a combination of an hotel-on-the- 
American-plan-and-a-transatlantic, 
thinking one little bit about anything except seeing who 
was there, 


you know), and not 
and discussing Regine Flory’s frocks, the re- 
juvenality of Morton, the ‘* pink-and- 
white ’’ English charm of Miss Brogden, 
and the marvellous elasticity of Jack Hul- 
Xe bert’s dancing js when a sudden 
hush came, and a little rustling whisper 


went round. No, it was not in the evening papers, but 
someone had come in from the ‘ Matin,’’ 
news had just arrived. 
one moment the vast crowd that filled the Palace be- 
came quiet 
death, and then immediately a chorus of bewailment 
burst forth preceding the inevitable 


where the 
There was a short silence ; for 


one almost felt the presence of 


anecdote. 
* * * 
SE hat Védrines was a popular aviator we 
all knew but what I did not 
know so well was that Everybody with any 
claim to be Somebody seems to have been 
his buzzum and personal friend. In the 
space of ten minutes I met au moins ten 
different people who claimed to have been 
the first to teach him how to use a fish 
knife and fork. Quaint, isn’t it, that when 
a prominent man has to own to a humble 
origin there are always prigs who pretend 
that they were the first to give him “‘ hints 
on etiquette and proper deportment’’ ? 
* * * 
Ny ecunes was often a real and amusing 
Parisian voyou but when he 


As I couldn't see much of his 
Nice, 


in the White Scene. 
head I paid spechul attention to his right foot. 
isn’t it >—Lovingly, PrisciLLa 
P.S.—I dunno if Regine Flory pays as much for her 
bonnets as Gaby does! This one is very Gaby-ish, 
isn’t it ? 
P.P.S.—I wonder what Jack thinks of it? (and he is 
so nice to look at too!) 
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chose—and he always chose when it was 
necessary—he could be perfectly ‘‘ correct ’’ 
(one must attach the French signification 
to that word), and at all times was he 
courteous and great-hearted even 
in his voyou moods. Yes, even when he 

(Continued on p. viii) 
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THE LATEST SCREAMS—IN FASHION 


As Seen by Our Photographer on the Riviera. 


THE LATEST SPRING FASHIONS AT —— 


Even on the warmest days the thermometer forbade the appearance of the bareback brigade. Jumpers in tropical colours trimmed: 

with fringe and fur were seen, while the characteristic features of many of the smartest frocks were the waistless outline, the short. 

sleeves, abbreviated skirts, and the oblong décollétage. The brevity of the skirts is doubtless out of compliment to our gallant 
Highlanders 
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The Theatrical 
Revival. 

T is always my 
own private 
opinion that 
editors don’t 

really know what 


LORAINE 
the public want, E 


that publishers a ss : 
don’t really know CYRANO 
whit the public 
want, and that 
theatrical mana- 


gers are just as 
self-satisfied and igno- 
rant. There are hun- 
dreds of cases to prove 

my poiat, but you can’t jae 
are too self-satisfied to @=@~ss) be wise—merely by proving 
“points.” Editors, gummy publishers, theatrical managers 
—all the big men who Geg=se)cater for public education, 
public taste, public amuse wear ment—don’t lead the public 
taste anywhere, they merely follow it several years behind and 
with a great flourish of their own trumpets. As far as the 
theatrical public is concerned, revues and light musical fare 
have been moribund for the last two years. Yet managers have 
given them little else, and only just now are waking up to the 
fact that what the public demand nowadays are plays of a 
serious nature, musical pieces which really are musical and not 
nonsense to the accompaniment of musical “tumpi-tum,” grand 
opera, even tragedy. But the cry is for anything so long as it 
is something “worth while.” The world has become serious, 
even though it “jazzes.” You have only to look around the 
plays which are making their mark at the present time to realise 
how ripe the times are for theatrical managers to take their 
calling seriously and to realise that audiences are tired to death 
of “legs and lingerie,” witless, objectless, and puerile to a degree. 
Take, for example, Somerset Maugham’s play, Cesar’s Wife, 
at the Royalty. Here is a play in which the humorous interest 
is quite unimportant; wherein the verbal wit neither startles 
nor electrifies, but wherein, nevertheless, a very human story is 
told in a very human, delicate and thoughtful way—a way so 
delicate and so thoughtful that the old, old theme of the 
“ eternal triangle’? becomes almost a new story and, in paren- 
thesis, a far truer story than most plays based upon this same 
three-cornered problem. Most plays: of the eternal triangle 
order show us either a passionate wife and lover, a passionate 
husband and mistress, shrieking in defence of their passion that 
“Love knows no bonds,” or: that solitude @ dewx is a fore- 
doomed failure, or that passion is a “sin” and the siuners beg 


bring wisdom- to those who 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


‘¢Cyrano’”’ 


‘“*Ceesar’s Wife’’ 


Drawings by Lewis Baumer. 


and 


the world’s forgiveness in three long acts of “ justification,” 
a fourth of “sackcloth and ashes.” Mr. Maugham, however, 
gives us a far truer story of the “eternal triangle” as it is 
played in real life than most dramatists have yet done. Here 
we have the middle-aged husband, the young wife and the 
young lover—and the true tale of many a divorce court action, 
wherein the guilty are branded with a stigma for all time. The 
heroine of Cesar’s Wife wants to“ run straight.” It was not 
her fault that she loved this young man who was her husband’s 
secretary. They were both young, and they were both very 
much “alive.”? But she does not want to love him, and, loving 
him, and realising her love, she does her best to kill the passion 
in her heart. That is the real way in which many a “ guilty” 
woman struggles to avert her fall.’ She struggles against it; 
she flees from it; she dreads to find that, in spite of all her 
wishes, passion one day may prove too strong for her after all. 
The second act of Cesar’s Wife is one of the truest, most 
human, and certainly the most masterly bit of human drama 
that Mr. Somerset Maugham has ever given us. 


= * 


and 


* 
The Garrick Theatre. 

ale he success of Mr. Cochran’s production of Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac is proved by the news that Mr. Robert 
Loraine and the company at the Garrick are migrating to Drury 
Lane, the original theatre being found too small to accommodate 
the huge crowds who desire to witness this most artistic and 
sumptuous revival. Even so far away as Hammersmith—and 
the suburbs are generally spoken of as if they were situated in 
the north of Scotland as far as West-end audiences are con- 
cerned—John Drinkwater’s beautiful and very serious play, 
Abraham Lincoln, is one of the outstanding successes of the 


uy oa 


at 
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HELEN HAYE 
AS 
8S PRITCHARD 


not the music which will 
to barrel-organs or be whistled by 
office-boys gazing at a street acci- 
There is not much humour in 
it, and, what there is, does not be- 
long to the rough and tumble variety, 
nor to anything particularly comic 
personality— 
although Mr. Lennox Pawle, come 
dian-in-chief, certainly is very fat. 
But the humour springs out of the 
character itself and the funny things 
which the authors have put into his 
mouth, and owes nothing to “ gags,” 
incidents to excite 
laughter, of which a syphon of soda- 
water spurted down somebody’s neck 
is a representative classic. 
story of Monsieur Beaucaire is of 
course well known, especially among 
the many admirers of the late Lewis 
As the basis of a comic 
There is just 


dent. 


in the 


nor to those 


Waller. 


opera it is delightful. 
enough story to carry the piece , \| 
through three acts and a prologue, / //@ 
and, although the authors present the 1 /9}F 
dénouement at the end, wherein the * ' 
hero who posed as a barber in Bath 
turns out to be the Duc d’Orléans of 
very tamely—the 
never really flags for an instant. 
The singing, too, of the chorus and 
recalls rather the 
light opera singing of the Beecham 


France, 


the principals 


comedian’s 


present theatrical season at 
the Lyric Opera House. The 
long run of The Chinese Pugzle 
at the New is likely to be con- 
siderably prolonged, if only by 
the many thousands of people 
who will wish to compare Miss 
Sybil Thorndyke’s clever por- 
trayal of the heroine with that 
of Miss Ethel Irving; Romeo 
and Juliet at the Lyric ; Vic- 
tory at the Globe; The House 
of Peril at the Queen’s; and in 
lighter vein, Uncle Sam at the 
Haymarket; Business Before 
Pleasure at the Savoy, and The 
Man from Toronto, still draw- 
ing large audiences to the Duke 
of York’s—and you have seven 
of the leading theatres in Lon- 
don filled with some of the best 
new comedies and dramas 
which the London stage has 
boasted of for a very long 
time. The fact ought to make 
the theatrical pessimist look up 
and be glad—that is to say, if 
pessimists ever do look up and 
ever are glad? 


* * Bod 


Princes Theatre. 


“The triumphant success of Mr. Gil- 


bert Miller’s production of André 
Messager’s comic opera, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, is another. case to prove 
my point and to show that, even in 
the lighter forms of theatrical enter- 
tainment, ‘the leg-and-lingerie, froth- 
and-frivol show is as dead as a démodé 
bonnet. Here you have a comic 
opera which really is comic opera and 
not merely a revue with the topical 
bits left 
out. Mes- 
sager’s 
music is 
charming, 
mu sician- 
ly, tune- 
ful—but 
appeal 


The 


interest 


AS 


FAY COMPTON ANO 
C.AUBREY SMITH 


"SIR ARTHUR AND LADY LITTLE 
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Opera Company. Miss Maggie 
Teyte, with her lovely voice and 
artistic singing, makes the most 
adorable Lady Mary Carlisle, and 
in her acting, even if it would 
seem that she can’t act. very well, 
she is certainly clever enough to 
realise that to act very little is 
preferable than to act badly. And 
she looks the most scrumptious 
Dresden-china kind of figure in her 
beautiful old-world dresses. And 
this same criticism applies to the 
new American baritone, Mr. Marion 
Green. His voice is resonant, rich, 
and expressive; and he, too, realises 
that, when occasion demands it, it is 
wiser to act with reserve than 
to act with abandon—and all 
wrong. Miss Alice Moffat is 
a dainty and delightful Lucy— 
she is a_soubrette 2 
who can both sing, 
act, and dance —a 
rare combination, 
especially when 
combined with a 
very charming 
stage presence. 
Mr. Lennox 
Pawle was very 
amusing as Bantison, and Mr. 
Robert Parker a sinister and fine- 
voiced Duke of Winterset. All the 
rest of the company act and sing 
admirably, espe- 
cially the chorus 


p <“S —who really 
=\ wv «jy had some hard 
= ( singing to do, and 


look perfectly 
charm- 
ing into 
the bar- 
gain. As 
for the 
produc- 
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‘ Bath Assembly Rooms 
7 beautiful and effective stage set. 


tion as a whole, 
it is one of the 

most exquisitely beautiful productions 
that London has seen for a long 
time. THe Percy Anderson dresses 
are lovely in the extreme. And the 
enthusiasm of the audience was 
commensurate with the excellence 
of the performance. Not for a long 
time have I listened to so much 
whole-hearted cheering nor heard 
so many flattering remarks from 
people—members of a first-night’s 
audience—who seem usually to have 
cheered themselves hoarse years 
ago, and would go dumb sooner than 
utter an overmerited compliment. 
I would like also to congratulate the 
artist who designed the scenery ; 
but whereas we are told where 
the shoes came from, the clever 
painter who supplied the background 
of this gorgeous picture remains 
anonymous on the programme. 
Perhaps he is too modest, and, if 
this be so, I can assure him that, in 
his case, modesty goes hand in hand 
with greatness. The scene in the 
is a most 


“ ARKAY.” 


st 


Jn the bill for next week at the 
Victoria Palace will be the 
following well-known artists: Billy 
Merson, Norah Blaney and Gwen 
Farrar, Leslie, Stanelli and Edgar, 
Winifred Ward, Billy Bennett, etc. 
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Egotism and Selfishness, 
KNOW that Selfishness and Egotism are often looked upon 
as the same thing; and yet, in my own mind, I like to think 
of them as something so different as to be scarcely even 
related. Napoleon was a great Egotist; but the woman 
whose ball of wool rolls away a few yards and has to ring the 
bell for her maid to come and pick it up for her—she is an 
Egotist, too, perhaps, but in what a different category! Great 
Ambition is, perhaps, merely a grandiose selfishness after all; 
and yet, there is this difference—whereas Ambition is often 
something very fine, Selfishness is always mean and paltry and 
unbeautiful. But they both come back to “Self” if you trace 
back the inspiration to the emotion from which it springs. 
But I like to think of Egotism as something rather fine, splendid 
—uncomfortable to live with, of course, but yet, a sign of some 
inner power which impresses and even attracts; whereas Sel- 
fishness is only the sign of a mean, paltry nature endeavouring 
to be a Napoleon in a mean, paltry way, another version of the 
Frog and the Ox fable all over again. Of course, I suppose every- 
body is selfish more or less, though some signs of Selfishness 
are even lovable and attractive. Even the person we speak of 
in admiration as being totally devoid of all selfish and ulterior 
motives is only happy when he is being altruistic—and Selfish- 
ness is but, I suppose, this manner of gain- 
ing inner satisfaction in another and more 
autocratic way. So, though the motives of 
selfish and unselfish actions spring from 
the same desire to find inner peace, is the 
latter so much more beautiful because its 
object isto bring happiness to You ! I won- 
der? The only difference between selfish 
and unselfish people is, that the former 
rarely find any pure satisfaction anywhere, 
while the latter find it very often, and the 
glow of it warms the heart right up to the 
very end—that end, maybe, when all the 
love we have given others surrounds us as 
we pass quietly away and (who knows?) 
stretches out its hands to us in welcome 
from the other side. That is the reward of 
Unselfishness—it finds happiness in life and 
in death; some of the love it gave seems to 
waft it smiling upward into the peace of 
Heaven. 


® S. 4 % 


Love and Life, 
|t sounds like a copy-book maxim, I know— 
and everybody who is wise is suspicious 
of things written in copy-books, since they 
are remembered too often as ‘“ Grace” 
drummed into him by way of punishment— 
but very few of us can live happily without 
love of some sort or another, and even the 
few who can live thus neglected are better 
dead so far as the world is concerned. But 
alas! so many people seem to imagine that 
they ought to command love for the simple 
reason that they are—what they are! But you’ve got to work 
for love just as much as you’ve got to work for a living, and 
even if you’re very beautiful and all men lay at your feet the 
incense of flattery and adoration, it’s only a perfume after all, 
as you'll find out quickly enough when the nipping winds of age 
begin to blow their icy blasts around you. Selfish people are 
very often love-starved people too lazy or ignorant to seek the 
proper nourishment. They are often more to be pitied than 
detested, though it is extremely difficult to regard them from 
this angle. It is not their selfishness which irritates you so 
much as their “darned foolishness” in expecting the world to 
mould itself in accordance with their pet desires. Moreover, 
they can be cured—and life generally manages to cure them 
in some drastic manner before the end. Perhaps the very best 
way to bring them back to reason is to place them in close 
proximity to another selfish person—and watch what happens. 
It will certainly be noisy, and it may be murder; but one or the 
other will return to the society of the unselfish, among whom 
they must live in order to go on being selfish themselves, if not 
a chastened, at least a much more appreciative man. And no 
one, not even the most grudgingly unselfish person—that is, the 


Schools” at 


“The Loom of Youth” 
Prisoners of Mainz,’’ repeated an in- 
teresting lecture upon 
the £olian Hall on 
April 29, and the lecture was followed 


by an interesting discussion 
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8 By 

e e { 
e Richard King. . 
| 
unselfish man malgré lui—objects to being exploited so long | 
as that exploitation be not considered “in the natural course of | 
events.” To have one’s unselfishness “taken for granted ”— 
that is the big “fly” in the amber of the unselfish. For it 
means that we have sacrificed ourselves without the reward of 
love—which is all the reward the unselfish seek; and, if our 
sacrifice does not bring us love—well, our inner reason tells us 
that we might as well be as selfish as a “‘pig,’ and gain a 
“pig’s’”? sublime inner satisfaction in a “ pig’s’’ way. Otherwise 
—well, what’s the good ? 

* & * 

The Tragic Egotist. j 
“Then there is the Egotist—the Tragic Egotist who takes 

himself and his own life too seriously. He is not selfish 
with the selfishness that meanly tries to exploit the powerless im 
order that they may better minister to his own creature com- 
forts, but he is egotistical in that he cannot perceive that 
500 years hence nothing that he may, or may not, do will really 
matter very much. He sacrifices To-day for the To-morrow, 
which, even when it comes—as it sometimes does—comes in 
such a way that, had he foreseen it the day before, he would 
not have recognised it as the realisation of hisown most precious 
dream. If this egotism be a disease, then it is a very pitiful 
disease—since it is all suffering, and the 
“cure”? never, never comes. We struggle 
all our lives to leave behind us some 
“monument ’?—and all monuments get 
blown up sky-high or crumble away, dis- 
appear, and wild flowers gently cover the 
place on which once they stood. But 
always we yearn to leave some “ monu- 
ment’ of our passing here on earth— 
never, never an “impression.” Some 
even are satisfied when a _ pious-minded 
relative erects over their bones a _ huge, 
ungainly tombstone. But the most vivid 
and ireal thing which any one of us leaves 
behind is the impression of ourselves in 
the hearts of those who knew us. This is 
the most lasting thing of all—unless it be 
accounted “ lasting’? the mere mumbling 
of our names and virtues by strangers as 
they pass our tombstone by. To do good 
to Humanity—that is the most enduring 
tombstone of all, whether it be as doctor, 
as scientist, as inventor, as philanthropist, 
or merely—though why I say “merely” 
I do not know, seeing that most people find 
it more difficult to accomplish than any- 
thing—the making happier, and brighter, 
and more beautiful the lives of those who 
surround us—men and women whom we 
have the power to help. But to live, meta- 
phorically speaking, in order to possess 
our own Limelight is always a delusion 
and a snare, because, at best, it is but 
“limelight” after all, and nobody ever 
mistakes it for the Sun—besides, it is the 


Russell & Son 
MR. ALEC WAUGH 


Mr. Alec Waugh, who is the author of 


and “ The 


“Our Public 


most unbecoming illumination in all the world, isn’t it ? 


The Diary of a Tragic Egotist, 


r. W.N. P. Barbellion’s ‘‘ Journal of a Disappointed Man” 
(Chatto and Windus) is one of the saddest life-stories I 

have ever read. Many people who read it will see only the 
man’s egotism, his supreme belief in himself, his overwhelming 
belief in his own work, but especially the work he hoped to do, 
and in his almost morbid self-pity over the tragedy which was 
his life. Barbellion—Mr. H. G. Wells tells us in his sympa- 
thetic Introduction—‘ began life at a material as well as a 
physical disadvantage; neither of his parents were sturdy 
people, his mother died at last of constitutional heart weakness, 
and his father belonged to that most unfortunate class, the poor 
educated, who live lives of worry in straitened circumstances. 
A Young Barbellion had to get such learning as he could 
as a day boy at a small private school, his father supplement- 
ing his meagre training, and presently taking him on as an 
apprentice reporter. How the passion for natural science arose 
does not appear in this diary; we already find the naturalist 
formed in the first schoolboy entries. By the time he 
(Continued on p, 156) 
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HAMPSHIRE’S CRICKET 


THE TATLER 


CAPTAIN 


And Three Pictures of Sporting and Social Interest. 


Uj 


names are Harold Christopher. 
are history, will, we understand. captain the Hampshire XI. this season. 


MAJOR THE HON. LIONEL AND MRS. TENNYSON AND THEIR SON 
The above snapshot was taken just after the christening of Major and Mrs. Lionel Tennyson’s son, whose % 


Major Lionel Tennyson, whose cricket achievements at Eton and Cambridge 
He was formerly in the Guards, 7 


aes 


Kaas § 


< 


and is now in the Rifle Brigade, and was twice wounded in this war 


CAPTAIN GERALD PATTERSON 
AND MRS. SATTERTHWAITE 


Captain Gerald Paterson has flashed o’er 
our tennis courts like a meteor. Although 
beaten by Davson in the final at Queen’s, 
we believe he will astonish us on the 
grass at Wimbledon. Mrs. Satterthwaite 
partnered him at Roehampton 


Poole, Waterford 
LADY NUTTING 


The above photograph was taken at 

St. Helens, co. Dublin, the seat of Captain 

Sir Harold Nutting, who served with his 

regiment, the 17th Lancers, in this war. 

Lady Nutting was formerly Miss Enid 

Homan-Mulock,- and the daughter of 
Mr. F. B. Homan-Mulock 
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Poole, Waterford 
THE HON. MRS. BRNEST GUIN- 
NESS AND LADY MILBANKE 


Mrs. Ernest Guinness is the wife of Lord 
Iveagh’s second son, and a daughter of 
Sir George Russell, Bart. Lady Milbanke 
is the widow of Sir John Milbanke, V.C., 
who was killed in Gallipoli, and was 
formerly in the 10th Hussars 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


was eighteen he was already publishing excellent observations 
of his own in such periodicals as the ‘ Zoologist,’ and by the 
time he was twenty he could secure anappointment as assistant 
naturalist to the director of a well-known marine biological 
station.”” But an angry and pitiless fate seems to dog the foot- 
steps of some people. Whenever Barbellion seemed to be 
marching towards the goal of his ambition, something always 
happened to prevent its fulfilment. Not only was he poor, but 
his health was miserable, and the early death of his father gave 
him other financial responsibilities which, in his already very 
straitened circumstances, he could barely meet. Then when at 
last it really looked as if he might make a name for himself in the 
world of natural’science, ill-health and disease, which had always 
dogged his footsteps, suddenly, as it were, sprang out at him, 
seizing him by the throat and dragging him down down 


until death at the early age of twenty-eight kidnapped 
It is a tragic, 


him, struggling in his vain efforts to cling to life. 
haunting, miserable, absorbing story 
—chapters of a real life—told by the 
man who lived that life and suffered. 
“T will go on with my diary,” he cries 
in defiance. “ You shall have at least 
one specimen, carefully displayed and 
labelled. Here is a record unhappi- 
ness. When you talk of life and the 
rewards of life and the justice of life 
and its penalties, what you say must 
square with this.” 

* ® * 
The Journal. 
fe ‘The Journal of a Disappointed 

Man” is a terrible human 
document—terrible in its suffering, 
terrible in its disappointment, terrible 
in its beauty—for much of it is very 
beautiful indeed—and terrible, alas! 
in its truth. When we talk glibly of 
the ‘‘ sadness of life”? we often mean 
our own little pet worries—the worries 
of every day, punctuated by a “ good- 
bye” here and there, an odd farewell, 
our own dumb resignation to some- 
thing inevitable. But here is the 
private journal of a man’s life—whose 
suffering, both in mind and body, was 
the more acute in that his “ mind” 
had all the forcefulness of a supreme 
egotist. He loathes poverty, he 
loathes ill-health, he yearns for 
success and beauty and the wide 
freedom of a man’s life, and yet, at 
every step, poverty, suffering, ugliness, 
and death stalk grimly by his side. 
“The facts are undeniable,” he cries, 
“life is pain. No sophistry can win 
me over to any other view.” Certainly, 
his own life had taught him this 
wisdom. Personally, I don’t say that 
he is right, nor do I say that he is 
wrong. Heis both right and wrong, 
and each man’s philosophy of life is 
his own personal verdict on his own 
life as he has found it; and, when I 
speak of a philosophy of life, I do not 
mean necessarily the philosophy of a youth, nor of a man, but 
of both youth or manhood standing on the threshold of death, 
looking back clearly and calmly on their own lives to tell.us 
what they have learned. Even a few days before he died, 
Barbellion was defiant, and his defiance is perhaps the strongest, 
most optimistic emotion of all the emotions which stirred his 
heart. ‘It is winter,’’ he writes, nine days before the last entry 
and shortly before he died. “No autumn this year. . . . 
You would pity me, would you? I am lonely, penniless, para- 
lysed, and just turned twenty-eight. But I snap my fingers in 
your face and with equal arrogance I pity you. I pity you your 
smooth-running good luck and the stagnant serenity of your 
mind. I prefer my own torment. I am dying, but you are 
already a corpse. You have never really lived. Your body has 
never been flayed into tingling life by hopeless desire to love, to 
know, to act, to achieve. I do not envy you your absorption in 
the petty cares of a commonplace existence. Do not think I 


the Turks. 


THE HEROINE OF A ROMANTIC STORY 
(MRS. S. F. NEWCOMBE) 


Mrs. S. F. Newcombe, who before her marriage to 
Lieut.-Colonel Newcombe, D.S.O., R.E., was Miss 
Elsie Chaki, of Constantinople, helped her husband 
to escape when a prisoner of war in the hands of 
Miss Chaki, as she then was, so 
arranged matters that Colonel Newcombe managed 
to get out of the hands of his captors disguised as 
a Turkish khoja (priest) 
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would exchange the communion with my own heart for the toy 
balloons of your silly conversation? Or my curiosity for your 
flickering interests? Or my despair for your comfortable hope ? 
6 I am only twenty-eight, but I have telescoped into those 
few years a tolerably long life. I have loved and married. and 
have a family; I have wept and enjoyed; struggled and over- 
come, and when the hour comes | shall be content to die.” 


* * * 
Thoughts from ‘‘ The Journal of a Disappointed Man,” 
iy Some old people on reaching a certain age go on living out 
of habit—a bad habit too.” 

“ How much I can learn of a stranger by his laugh.” 

“The great thing is to live, to clutch at our existence and 
race away with it in some great and enthralling pursuit.” 

“The only real failure is one in which the victim is left 
spiritless, dazed, dejected, with blackness around, and within a 
knife slowly and unrelentingly cutting the strings of his heart.” 

* * * 

The End of a Great Novel. 

[2 “Sylvia and Michael” (Martin 
Secker) Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
brings his great novel, begun several 
years ago and published in three 
separate volumes, to a close, and I, 
for one, would wish that the history of 
Sylvia might still continue to be writ- 
ten. A heroine known so completely 
as readers know Sylvia Scarlett has 
become a personal friend, and to hear 
no more of her is like the sudden 
cessation of a friendship. In this last 
volume of her life we meet her, first of 
all, as a singer in a somewhat disre- 
putable café-chantant in Russia. It 
is a café where the artists are ex- 
~ pected to make money out of the male 
clientéle beyond what is paid them 
as artists. Sylvia’s life in this place 
is wonderfully described. We follow 
her when she is dismissed from this 
engagement and has to wander as 
artiste du café-concert and as a 
possible cocotte in various parts of 
Russia, Bulgaria, Roumania, until at 
last she meets Michael once more and 
finds peace—it will be only a tem- 
porary peace, I fear; such a girl of 
strong personality will never meet any- 
thing but change and warfare all 
through her life—we follow, I say, so 
absorbed that we might have been 
living with her all the while. This 
volume is also remarkable for some 
vividly-drawn character studies. Mére 
Contran, the proprietor of the second- 
rate boarding-house where Sylvia has 
to live; Lottie, her fellow artist, who 
does not disdain male adoration, nor 
feel too squeamish to profit by it; 
Queenie, the German girl, who yearns 
to be looked upon as English—a girl 
too backboneless to run straight, too 
naturally innocent to feel anything but 
repentance in her “shame’’; Zozo, 
the German brute; Maud Moffat, the essentially vulgar English 
artiste-prostitute whom one finds on the continent; Philip, 
Galantza, Bralatz—all are so vividly drawn that they seem to 
live outside the pages of a book. Only Sylvia, perhaps, is the 
least alive—as a human being. Rather she is the embodiment 
of an Idea—a Great Idea. 


Beresford 


Ready, May 15 
“WITH SILENT FRIENDS’’ (Second series). 
BY RICHARD KING, 
“WITH SILENT FRIENDS’’ (First series, thirteenth edition) 
‘*PASSION AND POT POURRI"’ (Fourth edition) 


Price 63. 


Of all booksellers, or from the publishers, Messrs. Jordan—Gaskell, 
Lid., St. Bride’s House, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Mile. Désirée Lubovska, who is a very well known and graceful exponent of the Russian school of danc 
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g, has been in Amer 


in 


for some time past, and has taken New York audiences by storm by her talents 
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In all the New Bright Colours 


Blues, reds, greens, yellows and colours of the brightest hue are the vogue 
this year, for colours express happiness. And this is the “ Victory” year, 
the happy year. 


“Vigil” Silk, this year, is better than ever. For purity of fabric, for beauty 

of designs, for delicacy of colours, it cannot be surpassed. For many months 

past we have been thinking, planning, working in anticipation of the great 

demand that would surely arise for coloured Fabrics so soon as “ Peace” was 

well in sight. And now that. the time has come we are ready to meet it 

with the most wonderful range of colours and blendings of colours that. will 
be offered this vear. 


Obtainable from all 
the leading High-class 
Drapers and_ Stores. 


inches 
If you have any difficulty in obtain- wide. 
ing ‘‘ Vigil’’ Silk write direct to 
“Vigil”? Silk is pure 


WALKER BROS., Silk of British Manu- 


‘ facture, Wonderfully 
Ravensthorpe o Mills, durable and fast both 


to light and washing. 
Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury. 
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Becos ’e’s the eighth, ’e sez 


He: I never ’eard such a name to call the child as Octopus, I sez. 


wot comes of this ’ere learnin’ 
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A GREAT ACTOR 


Rostand’s **Cyrano de Ber 


A SCENE IN “CYRANO DE BERGERAC” 


The mounting and scenery of the English version of Rostand’s great masterpiece are as magnificent as the acting. The play is 

produced by Mr. Robert Loraine, who plays the title-rdle. There is nothing better of its class in London at the moment, and to 

the actor-airman, who in war time was Lieut.-Colonel Loraine, are due the hearty felicitations of all his numerous admirers upon 
having signalised his return to his profession by such a brilliant success 


OUTSIDE ROXANE’S HOUSE IN PARIS 
The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss Ada King as the duenna, Miss Stella Mervyn Campbell as Roxane, Mr. Robert 


Loraine as Cyrano de Bergerac, Mr. Nicholas Hannen as Christian de Neuvillette, and Mr. Gerald Laurence-as the Comte de, 
Guiche. This is the third scene in this magnificent production, which is drawing all London to the Garrick Theatre 
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IN A GREAT PLAY 


gerac”’ at the Garrick Theatre. 


if 
? 
, 


Foulsham & Barfield 
MR. ROBERT LORAINE AS CYRANO AND MISS STELLA MERVYN CAMPBELL AS ROXANE 


Mr. Robert Loraine has falsified all those critics who have been so insistent in their assertions that Rostand’s great play done 

into English and played by an English actor would be doomed to failure. Without the French author’s graceful language and 

Played by any other actor than Coquelin file, we have been led to believe that Cyrano could not live. Mr. Loraine has proved 
the contrary. Miss Stella Mervyn Campbell has also scored a great success as Roxane 
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Bassano 


MISS MONA VIVIAN 


Miss Mona Vivian is a clever young 

actress who plays the part of Anne 

Hathaway in one of the many scenes in 

that popular revue, “As You Were,” at 
the Pavilion 


BUBBLE @ 


SQUEARK. 


“The following 

amusing story 
comes from Mr. J. 
C.  Percy’s book, 
“Bulls and Blun- 
ders.” There was 
a famous doctor in 
Newcastle-on - Tyne 
about four years 
ago. He got fits of 
drinking. and when 
one of them was on 
he would not leave 
the house or. see 
anybody. On one 
occasion there was 
a titled lady at the 
Turk’s Head Hotel, 
who was taken very 
ill, and the manage- 


ment became 
alarmed, and sent 
for Dr. W. i 


who sent word he 
could not come. 
However, they sent 
again a most urgent 
message, and finally 
he came and went 
up to see her. He 
took out his watch 
and began to count 
her pulse, but after 
a few seconds he 
got up and said, 
“Drunk, by gad!” 
and walked out of 


the room. He was considerably surprised a couple of days 
after when he got a cheque for twenty guineas, with a 


request that he would say nothing 


about it. 
* * = 


AX steamer loaded with pig-lead was 

slowly picking her way up the 
dangerous river. The mate was for- 
ward, and as they passed a certain 
perilous spot he turned fiercely to a 
deck-hand. “Why don’t you ‘heave 
the lead?” he shouted. Now, unfor- 
tunately, the would-be mariner had 
only recently embraced his profession, 
and in consequence technical expres- 
sions were as yet somewhat beyond 
him. ‘ Heave the lead, is it, your 
honour?” he said. “Sure, where 
should I heave it?” The mate turned 
purple with rage. “Overboard, you 
genius!” he cried, and straightway 
the man seized one of the pigs of lead 
and threw it overboard. Feeling that 
at such a time words were useless, the 
mate made an effort to save the “ pig,” 
but in doing so he overbalanced and 
fell with a splash into the dark river. 


Just then the captain’s voice came 
from the bridge. ‘Now then, you, 
forward, why don’t you heave the 


lead?” “Please, sir, ’tis already hev,” 
answered Pat. ‘And how much water 
is there ?” called out the captain. Pat 
thought for a moment. “ Arrah,” he 
said at last; ‘‘ don’t ye be so impatient. 
The mate’s just this moment gone to 
find out.” 


Miss Peggy Carlisle is playing the lead in the 


V hen there hap- 


pened to be 
visitors the small 
boy was___ often 


turned out of his 
room into one in 
the attic, and 
although he did not 
object to this, he 
felt that it en- 
dangered certain 
cherished __ posses- 
sions. One night 
an uncle, who was 
aclergyman, arrived 
unexpectedly, and 
the boy was trans- 
ferred to his attic 
quarters with such 
scant ceremony 
that in the hustle 
he forgot to take 
any precautions to 
guard his treasures. 
The next morning 
at breakfast the 
clergyman said, ‘I 
have to thank the 
very thoughtful per- 
son who placed a 
glass of water on 
the table near the 
bed last night. I 
awoke in the night 
and found it re- 
freshing—most re- 
freshing.” ‘‘ Oh,” 
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Bassano 


MISS BLAINE VERNON 


Miss Elaine Vernon is Miss Rosie 

Campbell’s understudy for the ‘‘ Tickle 

Toes’’ dance at the Gaiety, where “ Going 

Up” is still maintaining its well-won 
popularity 


wailed the small boy, “ you’ve drinked up my nice new ’quarium, 
and all——” but here further revelations were fortunately 


Bertram Park 


MISS PEGGY CARLISLE 


new Stoll film entitled “The Keeper of the 

Door,’”’? by Mr. Maurice Elvey, and has added 

very considerably to her reputation by her ex- 
cellent performance 
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suppressed by his mother. 
* * * 

A railway shareholders’ meeting was 

being held in a London hotel 
some time ago, and a gentleman present 
insisted on making along speech. When 
he had finished the chairman quietly 
asked him whether he had quite finished. 
“Yes, sir, quite,” was the reply. “‘ You 
will therefore permit me to answer you, 
sir?” said the chairman. “Oh, certainly, 
if you can,” replied the verbose orator. 
“Well, then,” said the chairman very 
calmly, “I have to inform you that you 
are in the wrong room and addressing 
the wrong company. The Speech you 
have just made should have been 
delivered in room No. 6, first floor.’ 


* * * 


lose to the railway line in a town in 
the north there is a glue factory, 
and a lady who often has to take a 
journey past that point always carries 
with her a bottle of lavender salts. On 
one occasion an old farmer occupied 
the seat immediately opposite her. As 
the train neared the factory the lady 
opened her bottle of salts, but soon the 
whole carriage was filled with the 
horrible odour of the glue. The old 
farmer looked at the open bottle, but 
stood it as long as possible; then leaning 
forward said savagely, ‘“ For goodness 
sake, ma’am, put the cork in that ’ere 
bottle.” 
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“ELSIE” AND “MOMMA” 
A Great Artiste Leaving Us for the U.S.A. 
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Maicolm Arbuthnot, New Bond Street 


MISS ELSIE JANIS AND: HER MOTHER 


Miss Elsie Janis and her “‘ Momma” are leaving for America very shortly, but come back to Paris early in September. Miss Elsie 

Janis returned to us in London to play the lead in “Hullo! America!” the Palace revue, and scored her usual and almost 

inevitable success. The famous actress and “Momma” are quite inseparable, and it would be difficult to say who is prouder 
: of the other 
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Petrol 


shortly after the regiment’s return. 
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By Captain W. G. 
Aston. 


Gale & Polden 
A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE 11TH HUSSARS—TAKEN AFTER THE REGIMENT’S RETURN 
FROM THE RHINE 


The above group of some of the officers of the 11th Hussars, who were part of the Army of Occupation on the Rhine, was taken 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Lieutenant P. Donner, Lieutenant R. Lumley, 


Lieutenant T. Upton, Captain G. Younghusband, Major F. H. Sutton, M.C., Captain T. E. Downman, Lieutenant G. P. Paul, M.C., 
and Lieutenant J. Blakiston-Houston 


Indianapolis Race. 
REAT BRITAIN will be well represented in the big inter- 
( national motor race which is to be held at Indianapolis track 
on May 31, the Sunbeam Co., Ltd., having entered two fine 
cars, which will be driven by Dario Restaand Jean Chassagne 
respectively. The race, which is known as the ‘‘ Liberty Sweep- 
stakes,’’ is over a distance of 500 miles, and the prize money totals 
well over £10,000. This is a nice little round sum eminently suitable 
for aerial and automobile events, and one presumes it will now become 
more or less ‘‘ standardiséd.’’. I shall be very much surprised if the 
Sunbeams do not come home covered with glory, for Louis Coatalen, 
their designer, has constructed them on lines a little ahead of what is 
absolutely up to date, and has incorporated in them a good deal of 
aircraft experience. The engines are six-cylinder with overhead 
valves, four for each combustion chamber. The whole body has 
been very neatly streamlined, and I should imagine that the addition 
of a couple of pairs of wings and a ‘‘ prop’’ connected to the engine 
would make it a very efficient aeroplane. It ‘is interesting to note 
that the temperature of the water in the radiator is under the driver’s 
control, and that the brakes can be adjusted by the mechanic whilst 
the car is ‘‘all out.’’ Her top speed is, I guess, well over the two- 
mile-a-minute gait. One thing is certain, that all British motorists 
will wish their worthy upholders of their prestige the very best of 
luck. Incidentally I wonder what sort of figure the Sunbeam people 
have been offered for one of these cars when it comes back from 
America, With car prices what they are, I should imagine that 
there are not wanting knuts who would make it a close on fiye figure 

proposition, 

* * * 

Air Routes. 
Phe official beginning of civil flying has been announced with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets, and a nice little map of 
aerodromes and grand trunk routes 
that will now be available to the 
enterprising public has been issued, but 
we need not expect to find the at- 
mosphere black with aeroplanes yet 
awhile. It is pretty clear, when one 
goes into the matter more than merely 
superficially, that Great Britain, though 
it may well be the hub of the aircraft 
industry, is a country particularly ill 
adapted to aerial travel. It has 
already got the best railways and roads 
in the world (I beg pardon; it had the 
best railways and roads!), and the dis- 
tances between the big towns are all 
comparatively small, so that allowing 
for the time it takes to get from the 
outlying aerodrome to the real destina- 
tion, the aeroplane cannot save a great 
deal of time unless its speed is going to 
be considerably increased. Another 
alternative is to plant aerodromes in the 


One of the 


A SUNBEAM RACING 


Sunbeam racing cars 
Liberty Sweepstakes at Indianopolis 
cars have six cylinders, and have been constructed 
solely for racing purposes 
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middle of towns. What about demolishing a few slums for this bene- 
ficent purpose? Another thing is, that people who travel demand more 
comfort than they are likely to get in biplanes for some little time 
to come. No aerial luncheon cars are yet in operation. Needless to 
say, the cost of flying is of no consequence providing a reasonable 
amount of time can be saved, so that flying owt of England looks 
rather more promising than flying in England—to Paris, for example, 
after the Peace Conference has packed up its suit cases, and there is 
a bedroom to be had. Incidentally, one would rather like to know 
what our big railways could do in the way of speed if they were put 
to it, and the Board of Trade gave the ‘‘ All-clear.’’ London to 
Brummagem in an hour-and-a-quarter wouldn't surprise me. Eric 
and Seely may yet have a chance of gingering one another up! 
* * * 

Crashes. 
pate week was a bad one for aerial mishaps. Major Wood drops 

in the Irish Channel, a Handley-Page comes to disaster at 
Andover, and Védrines’ machine bursts in the air. The first was 
just an unfortunate incident, but the other two were bad calamities 
indeed, though they were but further instances of an error of 
judgment and a structural weakness respectively. The latter can 
be avoided in future quite easily ; the obviation of the former cause 
is not so easy. During the same ill-starred period, however, over 
1,000 passengers were given joy-flights without the slightest mishap, 
or even hitch, so that the conclusion is obvious enough. There 
will be a few fatalities, but the lessons learnt from them will tend 
to accelerate aerial progress rather than retard it. 

* * * 

Really Big. 
JS told that Seely’s pet, the new Tarrant super-triplane, with 

accommodation for 100 passengers and a fuselage as big as 
the gas-bag of a ‘‘Blimp,’’ will shortly take the air. It can be 
distinguished, when flying, from a 
Zeppelin by the fact that it has wings. 
Personally I have no very great faith in 
the very big aeroplane, but practical 
experiment is worth any amount of 
paper theorising, and I’m quite prepared 
to be converted by figures relating to 
performance. 

* * * 

Second-handers. 
I understand that the people who buy 

cast-off Army cars generally 
contrive to get a couple of the same 
kind, not so that they can put them 
together and let them breed (like the 
gondolas on the Park pond), but so 
that by a careful interchange of bits 
one good car can be made from two 
crocks. By a singularly elementary 
process of simple arithmetic one can 
thus gauge the price at which the final 
“rebuilt ’’ is to be sold. 


CRACK 


entered for the 
in May. These 
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Fitted Deessing Cases 


HE Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company’s 
fitted Dressing Cases are prepared from the 
finest selected leathers and are complete with 
fittings of Gold, Silver, Ivory or Tortoiseshell of 
highest lity ; they are reasonably priced and are SETTERS US 
Bese TUaty, Ye Aen CaSO DAD yee HIS MAJESTY 
representative of the excellent value obtainable at the THE KING. 
Company’s showrooms. Intending purchasers are in- 
vited to inspect the Company’s comprehensive stocks 
and compare the value offered. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


The case illustrated above is made from morocco leather of finest quality 
and lined with watered silk ; it is fitted with solid silver toilet requisites, 
etc., of Chippendale design, complete with mackintosh cover, [75.0.0 


' Full particulars and illustrations of Dressing Cases will be posted free on request. 


nae: wees WARNING ney 


: The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company have no branch establishments ; 
: in Regent Street, Oxford Street, or elsewhere in London—only one address— H 
H 112 Regent Street, London, W.1 H 


_ THE GoLDsMITHS & SILVERSMITHS Company 


with whick is incorporated The Goldsmiths Aliiance ls’ Est21751 


12 Regent Street 
London: W: | 
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ovely Frocks in ‘‘ Monsieur 
eaucaire,”’ 


0 Farewell, 


or 


Shepherdesses! Farewell, all 
the fascinating modes 
y which prevailed when 
Beau Nash was King of Bath 
0 with no one to dispute his 
supremacy. Will they be re- 
vived ?—is the question that is being 
asked by one and all as the curtain 
descends for the last time on Monsieur 
Beaucaire at the Princes Theatre. I 
think not; they are too elaborate for the 
modern workaday world in which we 
live, Again and again will this roman- 
tic opera with music by Messager be 
heard, the elusive loveliness of the 
frocks cleverly emphasising the haunt- 
ing strains of the music. 


* * * 
The Tiny Foot. 
he colour. schemes are _ beautiful, 


especially in the last scene. The chorus 
are attired in wonderful stock and lavender 
shades; the tight-fitting bodices are cut so 
low that the shoulders are visible, which 
compensates for the length of the skirts. 
And the tiny feet, they are of the same 
character as those of which the beauties 
of bygone days were so proud. The effect 
has been cleverly achieved by the adjust- 
ment of the large buckles and thecut of 
the front portions of the shoes. Doubtless 
it was the black velvet wristlets that 
minimised the size of the hands. It was 
in this scene that Monsieur Beaucaire 
triumphs over his enemies and appears in 
a cloth of silver costume decorated with 
more orders than any mere mortal has 
ever received. 


ie 


al 


“TEM 
Olive Hewercuze 


This summer 
blouse of shell- 
pink Georgette 
with Claudine 
collar was 
sketched at 
Ponting’s, and} 
will wash like 
the proverbial rag 
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By M. E. Brooke. 
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chine decorated with pink crochet. Model, 
Ponting’s 


The Floating Shoulder Cape. 
M iss Maggie Teyte as Lady Mary Carlisle 
appears in a series of pretty frocks 
of the period reinforced with floating 
shoulder capes. Particularly becoming to 
her is the rose-pink dress in the garden 
party scene, while in the assembly rooms 
she wears a gold brocade frock patterned 
with blue and supplemented with a gold 
fish-net cape. Her white silk dress with 
the red, red rose on her shoulder is par- 
ticularly attractive, but I could not help 
wishing that she had not bestowed the 
rose on Monsieur Beaucaire, as it had 
artistically broken the monotony of her 


iets dress. 


eae * * * 


Lily-of-the-Valley-Leaf Green. 

rae particularly alluring Lucy was Miss 

Alice Moffat. Never have I seen her 
look more charming than in her white silk 
dress with lace panniers accompanied by 
the palest lily-of-the-valley-leaf-green velvet 
floating cape. All the dresses have been 
faithfully copied from old prints, not only 
have the materials been duplicated but the 
ribbons and ruchings and poesies of which 
the belles were so proud in what are some- 
times called the good old days. 

* * * 

Eugenics and Farce. 
“T*he result of the novel alliance of 

eugenics and farce created con- 
siderable amusement at the St. Martin’s in 
The Very Idea. Miss Glynne as the 
would-be eugenic mother is delightful, and 
evidently regards dress as an important 
factor in the scheme of life in general. 
Her silver-lace dress is cut on the simplest 
lines, with a rainbow ribbon sash into which 
are tucked three ostrich tufts. I liked the 
arrangement of the sleeves, which just 
covered the vaccination marks, provided 
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evrey 
they were in the accepted place. La 
Miss Dora Barton’s choice has 
alighted on a jade-green charmeuse 
dress with a silver-and-green moyen- ) 
Age brocade corsage, the line of 6 
union that emphasizes the long- p 
waisted effect being shown by i) 
the “roll” in which the Venetian 
ladies delighted. Later in the 
scene she assumes a turquoise satin 
wrap lined with orchid-mauve ninon 
accompanied by a miniature cape of 
green ostrich feathers. 
* * * 

Charming Simplicity. 
Simplicity is the salient feature of 

Miss Glynne’s blue jumper frock, 
hemmed at the décolletage and sleeves 
with self-coloured lace. In another 
scene she wears an extremely pretty 
platinum - grey dress trimmed with 
fringe, her neat little toque having a 
narrow emerald - green brim strewn 
with tiny grey sparrow wings. Cyclamen- 
mauve charmeuse is the fabricating 
medium of Miss Dora Barton’s dress. Its 
charm is enhanced with a stencilled flower 
and trellis design. It is to be hoped that 
women in general will not follow in this 
clever actress’s footsteps and adopt tailor- 
mades that are apparently designed to 
camouflage the graceful lines of the sil- 
houette. Hers is fashioned of silver-grey 
stockinette, relieved with coral pink, with 
an adjustable muffler collar. 

* * * 

Dazzling Beauty, 
My visit to Chelsea Palace to see the 
‘3 prizewinners in “‘ The Daily Mirror”’ 
Beauty Competition in Ambition was ex- 
tremely interesting. There was as much 
difference in their general ap- 
pearance s there was in the 
frocks of S the lovely women in 
Monsieur 
Beau-@ 
Creat 7c 
which I 
had seen 
the pre- 
vious 
night. Miss 
Sabbage, 
the prize- 
winner, is } 
tall and 
graceful, 


‘ Cont. 
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Ole }ewer dle 
The very newest 
note is struck by 

Ponting's in this 

black Georgette 

coat with its 
orange, blue, and 
silver brocade 
apron and high 
collar. (See p. ii) 
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One of a Series of Ten Designs based upon celebrated pieces of Old English Porcelain. 
Though still made to grace our tables, Derby China natural flower sprays. Under Duesbury the style of 
was originally created, it is believed, in 1756 by Derby was chaste and classic, which style and its 
William Duesbury. With him was _ associated reputation for natural flowers is well shown in the 
William Billingsley, the celebrated rose painter who, above Damask design taken from a plate in the 
with others, helped to make the ware prized for its South Kensington Museum. 


The great craftsman who originated “ Old Bleach ” Pure Irish Linen laid down five leading 
principles to guide him in the conduct of his business. The first and greatest of these 
principles concerned “ Quality,” that all the linen made in his { ae ories should be the best of 
its particular class. This principle is Observed to this day by The virtue 
of “Old Bleach” Pure Irish Linen is due in great measure to the old Lise. iene method of 
grass and sun bleaching, which gives the same wonderful lustre and durabi lity that 
characterised the linens of long ago. 


The “ DERBY” design illustrated above can be obtained at 


LONDON - Derry & Toms, High Street, Kensington. HARROGATE 
a - - Harvey Nichols & Co., Ltd., Knightsbridge. HUDDERS TELD 
oe - Irish Linen Stores, New Bond Street. HULL - - 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street. LEEDS - se 


31 5 Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., ‘Queen’s Road, Bayswater. LIVERPOOL - 
ABERDEEN John Falconer & Co., Union Street. MANCHESTER - 
CHESTER Brown & Co., Ltd., Eastgate Row. NEWCASTLE-ON-TY 
CROYDON Grant Bros. OXFORD - - 
EDINBURGH Robert Maule & Sons. SHEFFIELD 
GLASGOW Frazer, Sons & Co., Argyle Street. SOUTHSEA - 


Ueshisstenl beta ba 


nS PURE IRISH LINEN 
TRADE MARK. AND LINEN DAMASR 


The Trade Mark “ Old Bleach" Made only by 
is stamped on every article paeeaa es 
except Table Damasks, which OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. 


have the O.B. Mark or the Brand 


woven in the four corners, as RANDALSTOWN IRELAND. 


above. 
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her height increased by the Grecian 
arrangement of her hair and the long lines 
of ber dress. The skirt is of the palest 
champagne-coloured faille, supplemented 
with a champagne-and-silver brocade 
dalmatic tunic. The second prizewinner 
wore a salmon-pink dress, the pleated skirt 
tapering towards the hem with a plaque 
bodice. 


* * 


The Fascination of Sequins. 
M. arvellously attractive were the sequin 
dresses. There was a_ glorious 
affair of midnight-blue sequins, with tulle 
wings of a lighter shade, the picture com- 
pleted with a deep sapphire - blue velvet 
train, which fell from the left shoulder. 
In another dress, built of bright sequins, 
pink and gold were the predominat- 
ing colours. There was a world of fasci- 
nation about a pompadour silk dress looped 
up over a petticoat of white lace, and then 
there was a white muslin dress, the skirt 
bedecked with frills, finished with a pale 
blue ribbon sash. 
* Sd * 
The Vogue for’ Stockinette. 
“Lhe wardrobe of the woman of to-day 
to be complete must include two if 
not three suits of stockinette. H. C. 
Russell’s, Leicester Square, W., is the 
firm par excellence where these suits are 
to be seen in an infinite variety of attrac- 
tive guises. The more universally adopted 
form is the coat and skirt, of which a 
striking example is portrayed on this page. 
It is of artificial silk stockinette smartly 
stitched to suggest braid, and of it one 
may become the possessor for 12 guineas. 
It may be obtained in dark as well as in 
light shades. Again, there are the wool 
jersey detachable jumpers and shirts, their 
charm enhanced with insertions of a con- 
trasting colour. Another speciality is the 
knitted wool stockinette suits; they are 
extremely simple, nevertheless they repre- 
sent the acme of smartness and distinc- 
tion. A veritable delight to women who 
desire something out of the rut of the 
commonplace are the one-piece stockinette 
suits; they are extremely moderate in 
price, viz., from 8% guineas, while the 
tones are exceptionally beautiful. It is 
impossible to do justice to them in mere 
words, they must be seen—nay, they must 
be worn to be fully appreciated. - 
* * * 
Jumpers for the Warm Weather. 
Now that May has arrived it is a plea- 
sure to discuss fashions for the 
warm weather, although there is an old 
proverb to the effect that May is the most 
treacherous of months. A visit to Pont- 
ings in the High Street, Kensington, is a 
liberal education in the newest ideas in 
the domain of blouses and jumpers. A 
charming trio find pictorial expression on 
page 168. Standing out with special pro- 
minence is the simple little shell-pink 
Georgette blouse with its becoming 
Claudine collar for 45s. A note must 
assuredly be taken of the blouse par- 
taking of the character of a box jumper; 
it is fashioned of grey crépe de chine with 
insertions of hand crochet. Specially 
designed for bridge and lunch is the 
handsome black Georgette coat with a 
simulated apron of orange, silver, and blue 
brocade, the price of which is £4 19s. 6d. 
Everyone seeking a genuine bargain should 
see the handkerchief-lawn tailored shirts 
for 9s. 11d., while good quality Japanese 
silk shirts are 14s. 11d. 


A Foreword. 
n illustrated foreword on the summer 
fashions has been published by 
Gorringe in the Buckingham Palace Road, 
It takes the form of a series of catalogues. 
Even the most casual glance through same 
convinces one of the fact that this firm is 
not among the profiteers, as the prices are 
remarkably moderate. Forinstance, there 
are smart silk and wool crépe cord after- 


A SMART TAILOR * 


Of artificial silk stockine “tte smartly 
stitched to suggest braid. Sketched at 
H. C. Russell’s 


noon frocks for 99s. 6d., and as all the 
world knows that this firm is second to 
none where cut is concerned, they do 
indeed represent unique value. Summer 
suiting coats and skirts in many attractive 
colours are £7 7s., and navy or black serge 
coats discreetly trimmed with braid are 
£6 6s. A few words must be said en 
passant regarding the sports coats; those 
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of Botany wool are 39s. 6d., and there are 
the open-work lace stitch spencer jumpers 
for 19s. 6d. Limitation of space forbids 
a description of further attractions in these 
books, which will be sent gratis and post 
free on application. 
* * # 

A New Departure. 
It is a new departure on the part of 

Peter Robinson to include in the same 
catalogue a description of the fashions at 
Oxford Street and Regent Street, W. It 
is now ready, and will be sent gratis to 
all who mention the name of this paper. 
Several pages are devoted to the all- 
important subject of skirts, which range 
in price from 25s. 6d. to £5 5s.; the former 
are of white cotton gabardine or tricotine, 
and the latter are of suiting serge trimmed 
with rows of military braid. As acces- 
sories play an important part in the woman 
of understanding’s dress scheme, those 
illustrated in these pages are worthy of 
attention. There are evening tunics of 
black silk net with broad waistband of mail 
sequin for 79s. 6d., and then there are 
Georgette tunics in a variety of evening 
shades, decorated with malines lace, for 
59s. 6d. 

* * 

Fashion’s Progress. 
N ow that it is universally acknowledged 

that fashions are evolved by slow and 
sure steps, Derry and Toms’ (Kensington 
High Street) monthly records of 
the modes are of supreme interest. 
A post-card sent to this firm will 
ensure the regular receipt of same. 
They are in miniature form so 
that it is easy to see Dame 
Fashion’s latest ideas. The covers 
are extremely artistic and are sug- 
gestive of the months when they 
appear. 

* * iS 

Treasure Cots. 

ueen Mary has always taken a 

keen and intelligent interest 

in everything connected with the 
welfare of children; it therefore 
did not come as a surprise when 
she signified her intention of visit- 
ing Miss Margaret Macmillan’s 
Baby Camp at Deptford. She stayed 
a long time in the créche in which the 
youngest children are kept, and had 
much to say about cradles. The 
matter arose as the result of the in- 
spection of the Treasure cots which are 
used in the créche. “I can see they are 
admirable,” she said. ‘‘ They are clean, 
light, and not too dear. I have had six 
children, and I always found a cradle of 
this character an absolute necessity.” 


* * * 


Headaches Banished, 
(Curiously enough the advent of the warm 
weather is often responsible for head- 
aches, which although not accompanied 
by acute pain rob the system of all vitality. 
There is a remedy for them, and it is Men- 
thoclone, a solidified eau de cologne and 
menthol. When first applied to the skin 
there is the delightful coldness caused by 
the evaporation of the eau de cologne 
swiftly followed by the pleasant pain- 
dispelling glow of the menthol. It has 
alsoran extremely beneficial effect in cases 
of fatigue, faintness, neuralgia, and is a 
valuable aide-de-camp in preventing colds. 
It is a speciality of Dubarry, Brompton 
Road, S.W. 
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the Two Thousand Guineas of that year were also sired by Sundridge, and so 
was Radiancy, the second in the One Thousand. 
Sir S. Scott, but subsequently his dam passed into the possession of Mr. J. B. 
Sundridge ran only once as a two-year-old, and was unplaced, but 


Joel. 
he was a smart three-year-old, his vic- 
tories including the July Handicap at 


Newmarket and the Chatsworth Plate. He 
subsequently won a lot of races over short 
courses, and he was undoubtedly a brilliant 
sprinter. His sire, Amphion, was also a fast 
horse. His dam, Siena, is a full sister to the 
Derby winner, Sainfoin, and her dam, Sanda, 
was almost a full sister to Instep, the ancestress 
of Aurum, Auraria, Aurous, and other Austra- 
lian notabilities. Sunstar comes from the No. 5 
family through Crosslanes. The Crosslanes 
branch has not been a great success, Sunstar 
having been its first classic winner. Cross- 
lanes was a half-sister to the Oaks winner, 
Miami, from whom Ard Patrick, Galtee More, 
and Marie Stuart, all classic winners, were 
descended. Stedfast, who ran second, is a 
half-brother to Cocksure II., a. good per- 
former, by Chaucer from Be Sure, by Sure- 
foot from Queen Bee, by Muncaster from 
Acheron, by Hermit. However, here you-are 
talking horse again, and going off at score on 
a scent for which you have a strong weakness ! 
So let’s switch off for the moment, at any rate. 
* * * 

A™ by way of starting, even though my 

editor is constantly shoo-ing me on to 
do so, knowing all the time that I would far 
rather write about dolomitic conglomerates, 
antiquarian research, the fantastic-toers, and 
chiffon, I’ve just had the card of the Beirut 
Turf Club Races (Sixth Meeting) sent me by 
a fellow I know inthe 2nd Lancers, for whom 
I once rode awinner over hurdles (long ago) 
on an old skin named Ryong (who ran away 
with me, of course, and finished ten lengths 
in front of the nearest competitor! How- 
ever!). Lieut.-General Sir Edward Bulfin is 


Sundridge was bred by 


good day’s racing to watch. 


Ronch 


THE DERBY FAVOURITE, STEFAN THE GREAT 


(B. CARSLAKE UP) 
Messrs. Lionel Robinson and W. Clark’s Stefan the Great 
was actual favourite for the Derby after the Craven meet- 
ing, and is still one of the top three, the other two being 
Manilardo, the winner of the Wood Ditton Stakes, and that 
much-advertised colt, The Panther. He is a possible 
starter in the Guineas—a very open race. He is a son of 
The Tetrarch out of Perfect Peace 
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the patron of these meetings, and they have apparently been a huge success. 
This is what I learn about how they do things out there in Syria :— 
“‘T send you a card and results of our sixth meeting here. 


It was a very 


Only five scratchings, and one of them a double 


entry, is, not so bad. The entry fee is 
100 piastres—about £1—and there is no other 
liability, and this means that the club gives 
between 60 and 70 per cent. of the stakes, 
as it should do, and some of them in England 
might copy our example. We run a fpari- 
mutuel and clear about £200 a day, and the 
money we eventually have over will be handed 
over to make a recreation ground for the 
permanent British garrison whenever it is 
located in this part of the world—a good 
object to work for!'’ He then says: ‘‘ Egypt 
has been a bit exciting, and they have done a 
certain number of Sahib log in, but I am glad 
to say that a lot of the swines have been wiped 
out. It was undoubtedly an organised rising, 
but we do not know exactly who was at the 
bottom of it. However, it’s all well in hand 


* * * 


We usually do get these things in hand 
after. India isa case in point. But 
before we get a move on they have to burn 
some unfortunate bank managers at Amritsar 
to death and raise Cain in Lahore, Allahabad, 
Calcutta, etc. Reading about these things 
rather: makes one itch to be back to chip in 
again, as one has before in the soothing of 
the nig-wig. In one city brawl, in which I 
was out, the police returned eight killed and 
about forty wounded. I believe they left out 
at least two naughts. But we had them as 
tame as cats inside of two days, and it was 
not by the methods which a distinguished 
globe-trotter, who knows not the brown man, 
has been so industriously ramming down our 
throats till it makes those of us who know 
fteeriseck:.s 
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Office : 


LONDON : 
MANCHESTER: 130, DEANSGATE. 


AND.AT PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 


LUVIN 


Society's Mode 
of Motoring 


The enthusiasm and demand for this distinc- 
tive car among fashionable motoring circles 
has been unprecedented. To the personal 
pride of possession may be added the distinc- 


tion of having adopted 
Society's chosen mode 
of motoring. 

If your new car is an 
“Austin Twenty” you will 
always experience this sense 
of exclusive ownership 
wherever you may be 
touring. 

The new ‘‘ Austin Twenty” 
unites the perfection of 
engineering detail with that 
high degree of style and 
finish which has always 
been characteristic of Austin 
coachwork. 


bs 
SB 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD. 
NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone: Kings Norton 230, 
Telegrams : “ Speedily, Northfield.” 


479-483, OXFORD STREET, W. |. 
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ie! apes ” AUTOCARS are being 
uilt in three models as follows:—16/20 h.p PRICES OF CHA 
-p. SSIS : 
eee cal h.p. (six-cylinder) ; and 16/20 hin foucceylinder<Ch oe 
se VAD -P. -cylinde assis : 
p. (six-cylinder) 24/30 h.p. six-cylinder Chassis £680 
The Chassis price includes spare wheel and carrier ; 30/40 h.p. six-cylinder Chassis £880 — 
spare tyre and. cover ; electric lighting dynamo, with *The price of 16/20 h.p. Chassis for closed carriages is £490 
switchboard, battery and wiring ; and Electric starter. 
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/ WOLSELEY MOTORS, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 
Proprietors: VICKERS, Ltd. 
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is undoubtedly the Cameron. [It’s so inde- 
pendent. No filler or special ink bottle 
: required—it fills itself. 


Squire and sportsman, farmer and _ bailiff, 
parson and doctor, all find it the trustiest 
of fountain pens. 


The Guinea Cameron, with two rolled gold bands, 
is the most popular and handsome of pens. With 
solid 9 carat gold bands, Two Guineas. Plain, 15/- 


Every Cameron has a cheice of five gold nibs—the 
Waverley, Hindoo, ‘‘J,” Bankers or Normal, the points 
hardened with iridium. 


Illustrated List from your Stationer cr 

ACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD. 
CAMERON HOUSE 

26-28 ST BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C. 4 
EDINBURGH GOW 

23 BLAIR STREET 13 WEST REGENT ST. 

PARIS: KIRBY BEARD & Co., LTD., 5 RUE AUBER 

“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley Pen.” 
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MRS. E. A. PACKE 


Née Miss Claudia Barclay, daughter 

of the Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Barclay, 

whose marriage to Captain E. A. 

Packe, O. and B.L.I., attached R.A.F., 
took place on April 24 


Bassano 


MISS SHEILA MARSH 


Eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Marsh of Egerton House, 
Newmarket, who is marrying Major 
W. H. Tolhurst, R.A.F., only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Tolhurst of 
Ditton Court, near Larkfield, Kent 


Busy Cupid : 


In Town To-morrow. 
NE wedding in town to-morrow 
O (May 8) is that of Lieut.-Colonel 
C. R. Berkeley and Miss Nest 


Bradney, which is taking place at 
the Oratory, Brompton. 


* * 


Recently An- 
nounced. 
mong the recent 
announcements 
is the shortly coming 
marriage of Miss 
Florence Ramsay, the 
youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Alexander 
E. Ramsay, Bart., of 
Balmain, Kincardine- 
shire, and a sister of 
the present baronet. 
The bridegroom-to-be 
is Mr. John B. N. 
Entwisle of Kilworth 
House, Rugby. The 
engagement is also 
announced of Briga- 
dier-General Rudolph 


Jelf, IDES KO), of the MRS. CLAUDE MARZETTI and Antwerp ; Mr. 
eo eae aa une Née Miss Olive Chard, only daughter of Bos ae, aeoPIas 
eldest surviving SON mrs. Helen Chard of Cookham End, Berks, SO, Admiralty 
of the late Colonel who-was recently married to Mr. Claude  Victualling Store 
Richard Jelf, R.E., Marzetth oucen a Reval: West Surney Officer, Scapa Flow, 
C.M.G., the bride- ET oA LU sd Ratt a and Miss_ Lesley 
elect being Miss Elgar, youngest 


Kathleen Geen, the younger daughter of 
the late Mr. W. Rowe Geen. 
* * * 

To-day. 
=e he wedding of Lady Kathleen Lowry- 

Corry to Brigadier-General T. 
Ward, C.M.G., formerly of the Queen’s 
Bays, takes place quietly to-day (May 7) 
at Derryvullan Church, co. Fermanagh. 


PT 
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Weddings and 
Engagements. 


Next Week. 
APE marriage arranged between Lieut. 
Vivian Russell Salvin Bowlby, R.N., 
eldest son of Colonel and Mrs. R. R. 
Bowlby, and Miss Zela Wragby, only 
daughter of the late Mr. James Wragby 
and Mrs. Wragby of 
Collingham Bridge, 
Yorks, and niece of 
Dr. A. S. Robinson, 
Redcar, Yorks, will 
take place on May 15 


ments. 

F urther engage- 
ments an- 

nounced are those 

between Major W. J. 


Tempest, D.5S.O., 
MiG RIASE.,. and 
Miss Camille Best, 


elder daughter of 
Madame C. M. Best 
and the late Mr. J. 
P. Best of Brussels 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Elgar of 
Wingham Court, Lee-on-Solent, Hants ; 
Instructor-Commander J. Camp, R.N., of 
the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and 
Miss Léonie May, fifth daughter of Mrs. 
May of 42, Whitehall Park, Highgate ; 
Major P, J. Tallents, late Tank Corps, 
and Miss Louise Mackinnon, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Mackinnon. 


Youngest daughter of Mr. 
Tennyson - d’Eyncourt' of 


Durham Light Infantry 


at Farnham, York- Sees 
. } i ry 
shire, at 11 o'clock. MISS IRENE ESSEX 
* * 
Further Engage- The second daughter of Sir Walter 


and Lady Essex of Streatham, S.W., 

and Bourton-on-Water, Glos., whose 

engagement to Captain Guy Hamil- 
ton, R.N., was recently announced 


Vandyk 
MISS CATHERINE TENNYSON- 
D'EYNCOURT 


E,..C 
Bayons 
Manor, Lincoln, who is to marry 
Captain A. G. de Bunsen of the 


= Sole Proprietor H.Dennis Bradley 


foil, Military & Naval Jailo °S, 


Be Beauti~il Rag 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS, etc. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


2 Lhe colour of men’s dress is enoush to make a tired man pass away." 

“At an opera men look like as many crows that have been shot—the 
smoke of gunpowder coming out of their mout’s.’ 

“And 1t ts in this busy age that it is especially necessary to wear 


bright clothes so as to keep going." 
—The Masters Tommy and Adrian Beec" am (children of Lady 


Beecham) in the “‘ Daily Mirror.’ 


Out of the mouths, etc. . 

It was Ruskin who demanded the child’s vision in the artist and insisted 
that only the child saw colour untrammelled by convention. 

Only the grown-up fools wander about the world bleating that grass is 
green ; the wise child knows that it may be any shade, from golden in sunshine 
to grey in rain. 

Before the war there were signs of a revolt against the extremely ugly 
conventions of colour and cut of our purblind ancestors. 


* * * * * 


The main thing to remember in connection with these questions of indi- 
viduality and colour is that mere eccentricity in dress means nothing. The 
difference between a wilfully eccentric suit and one that is pleasing to the eye, 
and has a certain artistry about it, is the difference between good and bad taste, 
between vulgarity and refinement. 

The merely bizarre, the frankly outré, with no raison d’étre in beauty, 
conyenience, or comfort, can never be expected to commend themselves to 
the huge majority of men, who, though tired of the deadly monotone of khaki, 
have no desire to make spectacles of themselves. 

After all, our clothes play an important part in our daily lives, and have a 
far greater influence on our outlook and our nature than most people imagine. 

“Could one conjure a Monte Cristo dream in pea-green pyjamas, or 
visualise a Romeo in a standard suit ? 

* * * * * 


Before the war this House produced its own designs in colour-blended 
materials. It will now do so again, as soon as they can be manufactured. It 
aiscards all Victorian conventions, and does not foliow but leads fashion. 

Frankly, I do not think the style of Pope and Bradley at all suitable to 
either the figures or the minds of old’men, so they, had better go elsewhere. 

The following minimum prices are not iniquitous. Tweed Lounge Suits 
from £9 9s, ; Dinner Suits from £12.12s.; Overcoats from £10 10s. 


TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY. 
14OLD BOND STREET, W, @ 


1115 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. WC 
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When you see 
a pretty thing 
“Ensign it. 


This Great Victory Y, an 


Sefton Fabrics will be the rage during this great Victory year. 
Their bold designs. their bewitching colours, their absolute novelty 
and originality, will lend charm to. our dinner, dance and theatre 
parties, and cheer us on all sorts of festive occasions. They will be 
seen at shopping parades, in the park, and in all places where 
fair women are wont to gather. 


i Full stocks of Sefton Fabrics i } SHEREVOILE - per yard 3/6 


i are carited by most of tie ; t SHERELENE  - per yard 2/6 
: leading high-class Drapers in } H (For Ladies’ Underwear.) 
i} London and the Provinces. } : SEFTON SILK - per yard 8/11 
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ROUND AND ABOUT NOTES. 


pre-war price of 4d. each, and are obtainable in the seventeen grades—from 
6B (softest) to aes (hardest)—from all AEMONSED 


Princes’ Galleries on Wednesday, May 14th, under the patronage of 


A BALL in aid of the funds of the League of Mercy is being held at 


Her Highness Princess Marie Louise. 


Among -the receiving hostesses 


are: The Dowager Countess of Guilford, Lady Woodman Burbidge, 
Mrs. Benett-Dampier, Mrs. James de Rothschild, Mrs. Lewis Haslam, Miss 


Macdonald of Clanronald, Mrs. Woolland. 


Dancing will commence at 10 p.m. 


and the music will be provided by Mr. Joyce, who will personally direct the 
orchestra. 


Malcoim Arbuthnot 


MISS VIVIEN RUSSELL 


Miss Vivien Russell is a clever young 

Australian actress who is playing in 

“The Officers’ Mess,’? now on tour in 
the provinces 


The tickets, price 31s. 6d., which include supper, can be obtained 


from either of the following 
ladies: Miss Eva Baker, 68, 
Prince’s Gate, S.W.7; Mrs. 
James de Rothschild, 34, Park 
Street, W. 1; Mrs. Woolland, 
69, Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 7. 

* * * 
© Monday next the 250th 

performance of Miss Lee 
White’s song show, “‘ Us,”’ will 
be given at the Ambassadors 
Theatre. Several new numbers 
are in preparation, and Miss 
Lee White is confident that one 
of the Harry Grattan numbers 
will be the biggest laugh in 
London. 

* * * 


ajshe high prices charged 
during the war not only 
accustomed the public to pay 
more, but caused them to de- 
mand quality. This demand 
seems to have established itself 
firmly, and we understand from 
the makers of the famous 
“*Venus’’ Pencils that they are 
the general favourites. This 
we can quite understand, as 
from experience we know that 
the ‘‘ Venus’’ Pencils are ex- 
cellent. The lead is smooth 
and even, true to grade, and 
free from grit. They main- 
tained and still maintain their 


PRISCILLA IN PARI one 


‘spoke plainly’’ to a certain pompous French Consul on a certain well- 


known occasion. 
—though I can’t tell it all. 
* * * 
édrines was on foreign 
ground; certain incidents 
had rendered it imperative for 
him to ‘‘ pull the ears’’ of a 
certain flying man who, so 
Védrines considered, had ‘‘ im- 
perilled the sporting reputation 
of France.’’ The two men, of 
course, wanted to fight in the 
good old ‘coffee for two and 
court-plaster for one’’—French 
style. The Consul stepped into 
the fray and sternly forbade 
this cutting of throats between 
two Frenchmen on foreign 
soil. The other man was quite 
willing to be obedient, but 


'Védrines was furious. The 


Consul had to threaten to em- 
ploy force. At last 
Védrines—he told the story 
himself to a friend of mine 
—gave in in the following 
manner. He shut himself up 
alone with the Consul and 
made this declaration: ‘‘ All 
right, m’sieur; I’ll get him 
some other time, but as for 
you, let me tell you, you are 
an Ass, m’sieur le Consul—a 
doddering old Ass!’’ Only 
““Ass’’ was not the expression 
he used!—With love, dear, 
PRISCILLA. 


This story is known to but a few people, so listen, uncle 


MISS WINNIB MELVILLE 


Miss Winnie Melville is one of the 
principals in Mr. Albert de Courville’s 
gorgeous revue, “Joy Bells,” at the 


Hippodrome 


“ ECIRUAM” 


(Regd.) 


GOWNS 


are ideal for 
all purposes. 


«4d y,ECIRUAM 
7), Maternity 
Gowns are 

perfection. 


No. 278. 


CHARMING 
DINNER 
GOWNS 


of soft Satin 
and Georgette. 
Coatee of 
Georgette, em- 
broidered wool 
and silk. 


12 Gns. 


ECIRUAM, Ltd., 
43, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Specialists in Gowns with simplified 
fastenings and Maternity Clothes. 


Catalogue of New Spring Fashions 
post free. 


“ LISSANE,” 


for dainty lingerie. 


a new and delightful fabric 
Light, soft and silky in 


texture, yet wears excellently and washes well. 


Patterns submitted in various colcurs. 


The set, 


as sketched, with Filet Attlique 


Insertion, threaded with Ribbons in all colours. 


White, Flesh, Lemon and Pale Blue. 


N’ght Gown ... 
Chem. ... ae 


The same set in Jap Silk 
Night Gown ... 59/6 


hem. aoe 


5 Guineas. 


39/6 Knicker... 25/- 
25/- Cami. .. 18/6 


Knicker ... 29/6 
29/6 Cami. a 20 fe 


**Lissane’’ Set, without lace, but threaded Ribbon 


and Binds of Contrasting Colours 


Night aya are 
ane ae tl 
i .. 17/6 


ami. 


'THRESHER’S 


5 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, 


London, w. 1 


63 Guineas. 


4 Guineas. 


A PINK SLIP- 
OVER-THE- 
HEAD three- 
quarter length Vest 
and closed Knicker 
Set in heavy crépe 
de chine. Very 
dainty, very striking. 
with turnover fol 
ee with wide 
on the colour 
of a pink wild rose. 


Price £4 10 6 


Outsizes to order, at 
additional charge. 


WEENY 
HANKIES, 
Hand-made, 
17/6 half dozen. 


GARTERS, 
9/11, 10/6 pair. 


OUR WAIST 
LINE RIBBON, 
Flower trimmed, 


2/9. Postage, 13d. 


Copyright 


The e 


Co. 


95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, We 


(Entrance in Blenheim Street), First Floor : 
ver Lanchesters’ 
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HAVE YOU EVER HAD 
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Sie 


NOT WITH 7A4//S TREAD 


IT’S THE 


GOODRICH 
TREAD. 


IT Goodrich Safety Tread 
Tyres and you do away 
with that skeleton in the 
motorists cupboard —the skid. 
You lose that vague, uneasy 
feeling that in an emergency the 
tyres may not grip just at the 
moment you want them to. Fit 
Goodrich and you get care-free 
motoring. Furthermore, you get 
maximum mileage and smaller 
repair bills. In short, Goodrich 
Safety Tread Tyres do away 
with most of the worries of 
motoring, and this statement has 
been proved true a million times. 
Test it yourself. 


GOODA/LL/ 


FULL-SECTION 
SAFETY TREAD 


TYRES 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. Ltd. 
117-123 Golden Lane, London, E.C.1 


THE TATLER 


Rainhard 


Dexter is 


well content 


Civilians of 
both 8.67% CS 
know now by experi- 
ence what their officer- 
brothers never tire of 
telling after four years 
of trench-life..... 
that Dexter proofing 
is permanent, Dexter 
hard-wear proverbial 

. . and, withal, style! 


Leading Outfitters Everywhere, 


WALLACE Scorr & Co. Erb. 
CATHCART, GLASGOW 
Wholesale. only 


wads 


THE TATLER 


LADIES’ AENNEL 


‘The Tatler” is now the Official Organ 


has been summoned for Friday, April 25, “to consider the 

recent order of the Board of Agriculture in its relations to 

shows.” It appears to us a moot question whether the 
Board will grant the necessary permits for dogs to enter proscribed 
areas (in one of which part of London is now included) for the purpose 
of a dog show; also, as the outbreak appears to be spreading, it would 
perhaps be considered wiser to prohibit shows for a time, This 
would of course be a cruel blow to the dog fancy, which is only 
now beginning to rally from the hardships brought upon it by the 
war; at the same time it may prove by far the lesser of two evils, 
for should this terrible scourge increase, drastic legislation against 
dogs might follow. There appears no doubt that this calamity has 
been brought upon the country by the selfishness of a few people, 
who have smuggled infected dogs over from France, and it is a 
result which was foretold in these columns when we _ urged the 
necessity of a free quarantine for the soldiers’ dogs. The Blue Cross is 
carrying this out, under the sanction of the Board of Agriculture, at 
its kennels at Charlton in Kent; but this is not widely known, and 
many soldiers are unable to pay the £2, which is the charge of the 
R.S.P.C.A. towards their quarantine expenses at their licensed 
kennels. Sooner than lose his pet, which has gone through so much 
with him, ‘“ Tommy" smuggles his dog home, without a thought of 
the terrible results which may follow—and it is not for us dog-lovers 
to blame him, for if tempted some of us might do the same—but 
there should be no temptation; surely from dog-lovers plenty of 
money would be forthcoming for free quarantine. It is little to ask 
for our soldiers and sailors who have done so much for us. Since 
writing the above I have a wire saying ‘All London Shows postponed." 
This, of course, is on account of the order of the Board of Agriculture on 
the rabies outbreak. 

We have received from Mr. Jaquet, the secretary of the Kennel Club, 
the list of the official fees as amended by a Special General Meeting of 
the Kennel Club, which we publish below: Name register (Rule I.), 
under three months, 2s. 6d.; three months and over, 3s. 6d. Registra- 
tion inquiry fee (Rule I.) each dog, 2s. Transfer register (Rule I.), 
7s. 6d. Re-registration (Rule I.), under three months, 2s. 6d.; three 
months and over, 3s. 6d. Change of name (Rules I. and II.), £1. Can- 
celling names (Rule II.), 10s. Loan of bitch for breeding purposes, 10s. 
Pedigrees, three generations, 3s. 6d.; pedigrees, five generations, 7s. 6d. ; 
pedigrees, export, 10s. List of wins (or search), 3s. 6d. Entry in Ken- 
nel Club stud book, 5s. (no dog is eligible for entry in the Kennel Club 
stud book until registered), Registration of assumed name, per annum, 
£2 2s. Registration of title, £1 1s. Prefix (which includes affix) or vice 
versa, initial fee, £1 1s. (With regard to the fee for prefix and affix, 
there is in addition a maintenance fee of 10s. 6d., payable annually, which 
is applied for as it falls due.) Holders of prefixes and affixes paying 
10s. 6d. per annum maintenance fee may compound on the payment of 
£5 5s., after which no further fee will’be required. Holders of prefixes 
and affixes paying 5s. per annum maintenance fee may in like manner 
compound by a payment of £3 Ss. Licence to hold show under Kennel 
Club rules, 15s. Extra licence fees become payable as follow: Entries 
exceeding 150 and not exceeding 250, £1; exceeding 250 and not exceed- 
ing 500, £2 15s.; for every complete 100, entries over 500, £1. Permis- 
sion to hold show under Kennel Club sanction, 7s. 6d. Entry forms— 
Secretaries are supplied free with specimen copies of entry forms to be 
used by committees of shows to be held under Kennel Club rules or 


sanction, 


W note that an Emergency Committee of the L.K.A. Executive 


MISS RAYMOND MALLOCK WITH 
ASHTON MORE FOO KWAI 


ASHTON MORE CHIN CHI 


Something more 
than good Looks 


A good watch must 
ES ») have something more 
<a 


than good looks—it 


must have good 
“works.” It is the 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 
of this Influential Body in the ‘‘ Doggy” World. 


Rules of the Kennel Club, for binding up with show schedules 
catalogue, 4s. per 100 (post free). These fees come into opera- 
tion on May 1, and must, we feel sure, be recognised by all dox- 
owners as most moderate considering the difficult times through 
which, we are passing and the putriotic way in which the Kennel 
Club “carried on"’ during the war, the ‘social side'’ of the club 
having to supplement the finances of the “‘ official'’ on more than 
one occasion. 

Mrs. Cameron-Head's white West Highland terrier, Inverailort 
Gorum, of which we are compelled to hold over the photograph, 
is of special interest, as generations before the Kennel Club classified 
the breed they were known and kept by this lady’s ancestors. Mrs, 
Cameron-Head's great-grandfather, Norman Macleod, the 7th Laird 
of Drynoch, had a wonderful strain of these dogs, then called ‘' Drynoch 
Terriers,’’ and one of these became the “ foundation stone"’ of the 
kennels started by Mrs. Cameron-Head at her beautiful home, 
Inverailort Castle, N.B. Few people bave worked harder in the 
interest of the breed than Mrs, Cameron-Head, and it is noteworthy 
that she insists on the preservation of its sporting character; for 
this reason, as his mistress writes, she prefers to “let the dog 
appear in his natural form—not faked for show.’’ He has a mag- 
nificent coat, perfect shape, straight tail, and is a grand specimen 
of the breed. His weight is 174 lb, Before shows ceased he was 
a well-known winner, and is certain to continue his victorious career 
when exhibited again. 

Miss Verity Steele sends us the gratifying information that her appeal 
to the Pekingese fancy for St. Dunstan’s Home for Blinded Soldiers 
closed with the gratifying result of, £100, which Sir Arthur Pearson, 
when acknowledging the cheque, styled “a magnificent sum,” which indeed 
it is, especially bearing in mind the many appeals to which dog-owners 
have responded so patriotieally during the war. The Pekingese puppy 
raffled by Miss Verity Steele for this fund realised the handsome sum of 
16 guineas, and was won by Mrs. Wallace Thorn. All Pekingese mem- 
bers will sympathise with Miss Steele in the death of her lovely Verity 
Buti-Boi, the well-known particolour, sire of so many winners. We hope 
shortly to publish the last photograph taken of him. ‘The Pekingese 
Magazine,” edited for two years by Miss Steele far private circulation 
only, can be obtained by the publie from May 1 onwards. The subscrip- 
tion is 2ls. per annum, or ls. 9d. for each single copy; it can be obtained 
from Miss Steele or is on sale at Smiths’ bookstalls. The monthly photo- 
graphic competitions are most popular amongst Pekingese fanciers. The 
judge for May is Mrs. Weil. Fresh subscribers are needed, and any 
contributions towards the expense of starting the magazine would be 
welcomed. by Miss Steele. 

Mrs. Raymond Mallock is working very hard to ensure the success of 
the championship show she is organising at Brighton in aid of the Royal 
Artillery Commemoration Fund, and will welcome any offers of assistance. 
She is also anxious to get in touch with any chow breeder who would 
give a bitch to a wounded Canadian soldier who has returned to Canada, 
or sell her one for a small sum. Letters addressed to her c/o the writer 
at Vue du Lac, Guernsey, C.I., shall be at once forwarded. We publish 
herewith a pretty picture of Mrs. Mallock’s small daughter with her 
mother's well-known Pekingese Ashton More Foo Kwai, also a _ picture 
of her beautiful new dog, Ashton More Chin Chi. He is a wolf sable 
with a dense black mask and a wonderful wide flat face. He is the sire 
of Mrs. Mallock's best bitch, Ashton More Kin-ha, and weighs only 
83 lb. He is certain to do a lot of winning when he is exhibited in the 
near future. Caro F. C, CLARKE. 


Therefore, when you 
are buying a watch do 
not let looks decide. 
Ask about the inside, 
the works of the watch. 
If you insist upon works 
bearing the name of 
Waltham you buy the world’s test watch. 
Accurate, reliable, and durable for a lifetime. 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Distinctive and Mild—Made by 
expert Hand- Workers from the 
finest matured Virginia leaf of 
exceptional character, they are 
the most perfect Hand - made 
Virginia Cigarettes ever produced. 


25 rl /8% 50%3/5 100:..6/10 


To be obtained of all High-class Tobacconists. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according to the obtainable from reliable 
grade of movement selected. watchmakers and jewellers. 
Especially recommended : Waltham movements are 
Vanguard" and “‘ Riverside" fitted in cases made by the 
grades. Dennison Watch Case Co., 
Waltham Watehes are Birmingham. 


eeeeerseecocesesesee Se eeeraeseseseeaeee 


Descriptive Literature Free. 


ALEX. BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 


WALTHAM WATCH CO., Ltd., (Dept. 6) 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. = a e 
55, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


(Strietly Wholesale) 


works that do the work 
—of good time-keeping. 
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Haily Mail 


Million Sale 


ORDER TO-DAY 
S.V.P, 


My! but don’t they just enjoy Pascall’s Fruit Bonbons. Raspberry, 
Orange, Apricot—eight varieties altogether, each containing the freshness 
and full flavour of the real fruit that forms the centre. A thin sugar 
coating adds sweetness and the double wrapping safeguards purity. 


Of Confectioners 
everywhere. 


7 BONBONS 


TB PASCALL, LTD., | 
LONDON, S.E. 


The Isle of Skye Liqueur. 


A LINK WITH THE ’45. 


DRAMBUIE 


The recipe of this much-prized SCOTCH LIQUEUR was given 
to one of the Mackinnons of Skye by a Highland gentleman in 
the body guard of Prince Charles as a souvenir for Mackin79n's 
assistance in aiding the Prince to escape capture. = 

Its secret has been carefully preserved and the 
manufacture has been carried on by successive mem- 
bers of the Mackinnon family ever since the '45. 


It is a delightful liqueur, rich and mellow in 
flavour. It has long held the post of honour on fj 
the tables of the oldest and best known of the gsi 
great West Highland families, = 


from all aaa class Wine Mere hants. Failing this please 
apply to the proprietors for name of nearest Agents. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 8, Union Street, EDINBURGH. @ 
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THE TATLER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


is the highest expression 
of delicate flavouring and 
purity in beverages. The 
wonderful refreshing 
qualities of the fruit are 
scientifically preserved in 
theirentirety. You canoffer 
it with confidence to the 
most discriminating guest. 


= 


TINT 


The best Lime Juice 
Cordial ov Lemon Squash 
beavs the name IDRIS, 


sail, TV 
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ae PEARLS | 


Pearls 
are positively 


Sessel Pearls ¥ Sessel 


are the finest 


reproductions ee superior to any 
existing. They é others existing. 
are made by a £ Every Necklet, 
secret and eS in fact every 
scientific pro- a pearl made in 
cess, which im- | our laboratories 
parts to them 4 is an exact and 
the same sheen, 2 faithful repro- 
delicacy ol ee duction of a 
tone, texture, 4 real pearl, the 
and durability m minutest details 
of genuine ¥ being studied 
Oriental ¢ in their manu- 
Pearls. € facture. 
The “Sphere” ~ The “Bustander™ 
says :— otf says :— 

ie row of py “In colour, 
eter? Sessel « weight, and 
reproduction Di gencral appear- 
Pearls will amply pr Se ance there is ab- 
satisfy even the “7K solutely nothing 
most , fastidious e to choose belween 


taste.” the lwo pieces, 


Sessel Clasp with 
Sessel Emerald— 


Sessel Pearl Ey r- 
rings, Pins, pace 


Beautiful Collar Bee Sescel Pearls 


Rings, in Solid Sapphire or Ruby 
old Mountings. : g centre. 

ee with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, From 
£25:: 25310 £4:4:0 £2:2:0 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


THE TATLER . 


PICTORIAL 


The Budget. 

R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN may be well 
satisfied upon “the press” he got with 
regard to the Budget he produced last week. 
The diminution of the excess profits tax 

and the very firm stand he made against any proposed 
levy on capital should give just the fillip that the com- 
mercial energy of the nationis in need of. The excess 
profits tax, although it met the needs of the moment, 
worked out in practice as simply a promoter of 
extravagance in business, and extravagance, apart from 
enterprise, is just the one thing that it is necessary 
to avoid at the present time. 


WEATHERING BADLY 


From ‘The Daily Graphic” 
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POLITICS. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of the Budget 
was the establishment of the system of Imperial Pre- 
ference so strongly advocated by his father, the late 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. That the son should have 
the opportunity of fulfilling his father’s ambitions is a 
pleasant and human coincidence, and must have been 
a source of exceptional gratification to the Chancellor 
himself. It is a pity that Mr. Chamberlain did not 
take his courage in his hands and repeal the land 
valuation duties, which he himself stated to have 
become unworkable. The proposal to appoint a select 
committee to consider them is only an expensive post- 
ponement of an inevitable conclusion. 


From ‘ The Evening News” 


From “ The Vikingen" Christiania 


OO—ER! THE RACE BETWEEN PEACE AND BOLSHEVISM 


The last lap 


From “ The Inquirer,’ Philadelphia 
THE TURK ASKS FOR’ JUSTICE, AND 
HE’LL GET IT! 


URODONAL 
gs 


The Antidote against 


, a 


Mr. Harry M. Vernon of “BING BOYS 
ON BROADWAY” FAME, writes : 


March 15, 1919. 


I shall not require the new Waterman ordered last week, my ‘* Ideal” 
which was lost having been restored to me. ‘The old friend of years (with 


which ‘‘ Mr. Wu,”’ “The Third Degree,” ‘‘ The Bing Boys on Broadway,”’ 
‘*The Case of Johnny Walker,’’ and other plays were written) was left in a 
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good results. 


| ic Premature Old Age 


Rheumatism, Medical Opinion: 


railway carriage. I advertised in the local newspapers, and have been 
fortunate enough to recover my pal! ‘Bad Business ”’ for you perhaps, but 


Gout Tfthas beeneetated a great joy tome. Alter ipse amicus. 
. that people need not <TISS> 

Gravel, die before they wish. S 
Neuralgia They need not grow iY 
Sciati ’ old either unless they a ermans oun ain All 
SCclatica, wish, if » Urodonal , : 
Arterio- be taken regularly to Qe 

Sclerosis, Rega eeaes stifles and SelPEling Jee: end Bewarde ; Be ular, SLL 
Obesity. the principal Gauce of and upwWards, alioners an ewellers everywhere, 


The dawn of renewed, triumphant and happy youth is 
reflected in the bottle of Urodonal as in a magic mirror. 
Have faith in Urodonal and you will immediately see its 


hardening of the ’ 


arteries (arterio-scler- 
osis) and premature 
old age. 


After a cwurse of 
URODONAL the skin 
takes on a rosy hue and 
becomes supple, smooth, 
and +firm; the flesh is 
flexible and firm; the 
pulseis strong and active; 
rich blood conveys heat 
and energy throughout 
the body, thereby stimu- 
lating the healthy func- 
tioning of the different 
organs. URODONAL 
imparts renewed youth 
and vitality to the whole 
system. 


Price 5/- & 12/- per bot. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s 
Laboratories, Paris. Ob- 
tainablefromallChemists 
or direct, post free, 5/6 & 
12/6, from the British 
and Colonial Agents. 
HEPPELLS, Pharma- 
cists, 164, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1x. 


Full literature sent post free 
on application. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Thelen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


And 39, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1, : 


